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4" COLD WAR 


HE provocations and counter-provocations in and 

around Berlin are a miserable business, which might 

quite easily become dangerous, though the Allies 

certainly, and Russia apparently, by no means intend 
that. Pin-pricks are capable of developing into dagger-thrusts. 
Responsib:!itv rests squarely on the Russians. The Allies, if 
for no other reason than the importance of keeping up the 
morale of West Berlin, could not possibly remain passive in 
face of the actions of the Communists, whether Russians or 
East Berliners. The isolation of the Russian broadcasting- 
station in West Berlin, a retaliation against the cutting of prac- 
tically all communications between East and West Berlin, has at 
least had the effect of initiating conversations, in which in 
their first stage “ some progress * was recorded, between the 
Soviet representative in Berlin and the British commandant, 
General Coleman. The progress will not amount to much 
unless it leads to the restoration of normal life in the city. 
If that happened the guard over the Russian wireless-station 
would no doubt be withdrawn, in spite of the anomalous 
position the station occupies in the British Sector. A great deal 
depends on the spirit of the people of West Berlin themselves. 
Mr. Eden’s visit at the end of last week gave them a valuable 
assurance of the continuing interest the Western Allies were 
taking in their fortunes, and the prompt seizure of the wireless- 
station has made a further favourable impression. 

As usual it is impossible to divine the Russians’ real inten- 
tions. The measures taken in Berlin, and still more the creation 
of a three-mile impassable belt along the East German 
boundary from the Baltic to the Czech frontier, are completely 
irrelevant as replies to Dr. Adenauer’s signature of the Defence 
Treaty. They bear all the appearance of steps taken by people 
who feel it essential to do something, but cannot decide what. 
But the Russians are not usually so purposeless as that, and 
it is Ukely enough that there are other designs still undisclosed. 
Possibly they aim at absorbing East Germany completely in 
Communist Eastern Europe. To reconcile the professions of 
desire for German unity with measures which make the repara- 
tion of East and West Germany for the time being complete is a 
task which would baffle even Russian propagandists unless 
indeed the theory is that to itensify the inconveniences of separ- 
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ation will intensify the desire for union in both sections of the 
divided country. If the Russians count on that they are expect- 
ing a good deal. They will certainly not stimulate cordiality 
towards themselves in West Germany. But meanwhile an 
unpleasant and potentially dangerous situation is created. The 
Allied reply to the last Soviet Note may do something to relieve 
it. The latest developments strengthen rather than weaken 
the case for direct conversations between the Allied and 
Russian Foreign Ministers. 


Eisenhower in the Spotlight 


Those observers who have persisted in_ regarding 
General Eisenhower’s very late start in the Presidential 
campaign as tactically wise must at this moment be a 
little apprehensive. For what has happened is that the 
interest aroused by this one possible candidate has been 
steadily concentrated, until now he stands in a spotlight 
so intense that an almost intolerable strain is placed upon 
him. The most commonly expressed fear is that he may, 
during the next critical weeks, make some mistake that will 
lose him votes. But inevitably he must shed some votes in 
his progress towards the Republican nomination. It simply 
is not possible to deal with the whole mass of domestic, local 
and even personal vested interests that count for so much in 
American politics without offending some of the voters. And 
since Senator Taft has welcomed his rival back to the United 
States with an attack so bitter that it leaves no room whatever 
for compromise, General Eisenhower must work on the 
assumption that the Republican old guard not only do not 
like him but will put aside party unity in order to stop him. 
In these circumstances a few minor vote-losing errors can 
hardly matter very much. What can matter is a failure on 
General Eisenhower’s part to capture the imagination of the 
people who now see him as a man of flesh and blood and not 
just as a name on a button. A flat and cautious campaign will 
not do. If the rest of his electoral performance is pitched in 
the minor key of his first public appearances in Washington 
and at his home town of Abilene the electors may begin to lose 
interest. And if they do, the chances of General Eisenhower's 
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winning over independent and Democratic votes in the Presi- 
dential election itself, always provided that he gets over the great 
hurdle of the Republican convention in July, will not be very 
great. He must fight all the way. 


The African Ferment 


The constitutional deadlock in South Africa is proceeding 
according to plan, without any hint of compromise emerging. 
It now looks almost inevitable that South Africa will soon be 
equipped with two bodies each claiming supreme judicial 
power, and each denying the constitutional validity of the other. 
Once this stage has been reached, the deadlock could only be 
resolved by the forcible abolition of the Supreme Court or by 
a general election which returned to power a more reasonable 
version of the Court's self-appointed rival—the two Houses 
pf Parliament. It is inevitable that in Natal, which 
has an old and independent political tradition directly at 
variance with all Dr. Malan’s doctrines, there should now be 
talk of secession. It is self-evident that the Union, as it was 
constituted half a century ago, could not survive if the policies 
of Dr. Malan were allowed to prevail. The mounting tension 
in the Dominion has little direct bearing on the course of 
events in Bechuanaland, though opinion in the whole of Africa 
is sensitive to events in each part. The rioting that has taken 
place at Serowe is a setback for the Government's plans for 
the Bamangwato. The possibility now has to be reckoned with 
that the tribe will preserve its loyalty to Seretse to the extent 
of refusing to elect a successor to him. If this happens, then 
the Government’s plan, which was supposed to be “ final,” 
would’ fall to pieces. To revise a “final” plan might look 
like a concession to violence, but to return to an indefinite 
period of direct rule is no alternative solution. 


Supreme Court and President 


The ruling of the Supreme Court on President Truman’s 
action in seizing the steel industry in order to prevent a strike 
which would gravely impede armament production is itself 
in some respects complicated and creates a complicated situa- 
tion. The verdict, declaring the President's action unconstitu- 
tional, implies no condemnation of the action in itself. It would 
have been perfectly in order if taken by Congress, as it still 
may be, but for the President to take it on his own responsi- 
bility was to exceed the powers granted to him under the 
constitution. But that view was only held by six of the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court, and the minority included Chief 
Justice Vinson. Moreover, one or two of the majority justices 
seem to consider that in certain emergencies the President 
would be justified in acting as he did, but that this was not 
sufficient emergency to warrant that. On a dispassionate view 
there is no cause for the President to stand in a white sheet, 
but dispassionate views are not common within five months of 
a Presidential election, and the Republicans can be counted 
on to make all the political capital they can out of Mr. Truman’s 
discomfiture. That matters much less than the steps to be 
taken now to remedy a grave situation. The deferred strike 
broke out the moment the Court's verdict had been given, and 
the prospect of a steel shortage is already affecting the mines 
which supply the coal to smelt the steel and the railways which 
are extensive steel-users. The obvious course would be for 
the President to invite Congress to pass legislation on the 
lines of his now invalidated proclamation. But it is far from 
certain that Congress in its present mood would agree. 


A New Disarmament Approach 


The reaction of the Soviet delegate to the proposals put 
forward in the Disarmament Commission by the British 
delegate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, last week is characteristic, except 
that Mr. Malik does not reject the proposals out of hand, as he 
so frequently has similar proposals in the past. It was wise 
to make a new approach to the problem. The suggestion 
repeatedly put forward by the Russians that all armaments 
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should be reduced on a pro rata basis is plainly u 

and can never be anything else, for its acceptance 
simply mean stereotyping the complete predominance Russig 
has achieved by abstaining from reducing her armaments 

the war when other countries reduced theirs. The new Brit 
plan, which rests on a numerical basis, providing that Russia, 
China and the United States should maintain armed 
between 1,500,000 and 1,000,000 each, and Britain and France 
forces of between 900,000 and 800,000 each, was no doubt not 
intended to be final; figures can always be discussed 

ably. But Mr. Malik has at once raised the question of what 
is meant by China—Peking or Formosa. No serious com. 
plaint can be made of that. The question is superficial] 
relevant, and in many settings it would be actually relevant, 
But in this particular setting it is not. The proposal is that 
Chinese forces should be limited to the same total as Russian 
and American, whatever administration is in power in China, 
That was put clearly by Sir Gladwyn Jebb. Russian a 
tance or rejection of his explanation will indicate Clearly 
the sincerity of her professed zeal for disarmament. 


Mr. Senanayake’s. Victory 


Within a few weeks of the death two months ago of her 
Prime Minister, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Ceylon was plunged 
into a general election. There could be no better testimony 
to the maturity of her citizens, and above all to the character 
of Mr. Senanayake’s son and successor, than the way in which 
these twin political crises have been overcome. The results 
of the election are to give the new Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley 
Senanayake, a working majority in the House of Representatives 
at least as large, and probably larger than, that which his father 
secured at the general election of 1947 (as ten independents 
have been elected the exact line-up of forces will not be clear 
until the House meets). This is satisfactory. The opposition 
to the majority party, the United National Party, is made up 
for the most part of sectional interests with a racial or ideologi- 
cal inspiration which could not have united to form an effective 
government. There was, in fact, at no time much likelihood of 
a defeat for Mr. Senanayake, but had the Opposition parties 
succeeded in gaining a few seats, instead of losing them, they 
might have been able to make themselves a nuisance. Ceylon 
has shown herself to be in almost all respects a model 
Dominion, and both the conduct and the result of the election 
will substafitially confirm the good impression created. 


Stubbornness in Durham 


The chairman of the Durham County Council, speaking 
about the Council’s dispute with the National Union of 
Teachers on the closed shop issue, is reported as saying: “Ido 
not think County Durham will ever climb down.” It is becom- 
ing clearer all the time that that statement is the key to the 
whole situation. Right and wrong are secondary considera- 
tions. The N.U.T. and other associations of professional 
workers have pointed out repeatedly that they do not wish to 
have a closed shop policy forced upon them by the Durham 
County Council. Their right to take this reasonable line can- 
not be questioned. Neither can their decision to hand in the 
resignations of some 4,000 of their members, in protest against 
the despicable trick of the County Council of requiring that 
applications for extended sick pay should be made through a 
trade union. Far from being unreasonable, the teachers have 
offered to compromise on this question, and to agree to the 
sponsoring of such applications by employees of the same pro- 
fession as the applicant, though the sponsor need not 
necessarily be a member of a union. The Council’s emergency 
committee, set up to consider closed shop questions, actually 
recommended the acceptance of this compromise. But the full 
Labour group on the Council turned it down. The Council 
must know that it is in the wrong. But it will not “climb 
down.” It is time the Durham Councillors realised that if 
they stopped interfering with their employees’ freedom they 
would be climbing not down but up in the public’s estimation. 
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intractable problems that are to be found there Lord 

Alexander is setting a badly-needed example of realism 
and responsibility. It is satisfactory that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is 
to accompany him. The one certain way to lose the war in 
Korea is to forget it. The nightmare quality of this horrible 
and persistent struggle in a remote and repellent corner of 
the world cannot be dispelled by neglect. It must be faced, 
coldly and steadily. If it is not, then some accident of the 
news—the prisoners’ mutiny at Koje, or President Syngman 
Rhee’s purge of his political opponents—suddenly reveals that 
the unsolved problems of Korea have been steadily getting 
worse, so that they emerge from the shadow of forgetfulness 
more baffling and more menacing than ever. There is no 
escaping the facts that, since the truce talks began last July, 
the Communists have doubled their military strength in Korea, 
that South Korean politics are not getting less dirty or less 
violent, that the prisoners-on Koje island are unlikely to be 
prevented from murdering each other and defying their guards 
in any near future, and that Communist pressure to conquer 
Korea and drive out the forces of the United Nations is more 
likely to increase than to decrease 

The last thing that Lord Alexander can hope to do is to 
change all this quickly. He has no power to do anything of 
the kind. His is a fact-finding mission. What is more, the 
whole attitude of mind which expresses itself in mere haste 
to be rid of the Korean problem, at whatever cost, shows a 
lack of appreciation-of the very nature of the Communist 
menace, which is pefsistent and insatiable and which, when it 
is successful in one place, is immediately switched, with in- 
creased strength, to a new field of action. The “home by 
Christmas ” attitude is utterly and disastrously short-sighted. 
It was expressed in its most extreme form by General 
MacArthur, who could see the strip of land that divided his 
armies from the Yalu river but who failed to see the great 
mass of China and the Soviet Union lying further ahead. Yet 
only last week Senator Taft expressed his approval of the 
MacArthur policy for the benefit of American electors who 
wanted to hear just that. To anyone who has devoted some 
thought to the true nature and significance of the Korean 
problem such an attitude is scarcely credible. It assumes that 
the Communists can be forced to change the whole direction 
of their policy overnight. 

Such optimism cannot spring from a dispassionate examina- 
tion of the facts, and it cannot lead to a realistic policy. The 
only safe assumptions about the Korean situation are pessi- 
mistic assumptions. Of these it can at least be said that if 
they are proved wrong nobody will grumble. All the signs 
are that the trouble on Koje island will go on, that it will 
absorb an increasing number of United Nations troops, and 
that the attempt to divide the prisoners into smaller groups 
will take a long time, while carrying no sure guarantee of a 
quiet future. All the signs are that the internal political 
Situation in South Korea will continue to be unstable, for 
Syngman Rhee is at loggerheads with most of the Assembly 
and the Assembly is at loggerheads with most of the electors; 
nevertheless nobody can suggest a better President than the 
bad one the South Koreans now have. If the negotiations at 
Panmunjom ever take a turn for the better—that is to say, if 
the Communists abandon their present game of baiting the 
United Nations delegates if they attend and abusing them if 
they do not—then that is most likely to come about as a result 
of some major change in the military situation as a whole. 
And the realistic assumption about the military position is 
brutally clear. It is that the Communists have doubled their 
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numerical strength in the past ten months, and greatly increased 
their fire-power, with the probable object of launching the 
biggest attack so far and driving the United Nations forces into 
the sea. From a purely military point of view no other ex- 
planation makes sense. And even from a wider political 
point of view it would be unwise to rely on any more subtle 
and more optimistic explanation. 

What follows from all this? Surely one conclusion is 
overwhelmingly plain. It is that Korea must be regarded as 
a very long-term problem. The defence of the present line 
must be regarded as a continuing duty, which can be abandoned 
if and when some revolutionary change in the Communist 
countries ends or modifies their present expansionist policy, 
and not before. The frontier of the free world lies in Korea. 
That was the fact that President Truman and the United 
Nations recognised in June, 1950. It has not altered since. 
The concept of a permanently dangerous frontier, to be 
manned night and day for an indefinite time, is not an attrac- 
tive one. Even to the people of this country, with its acquain- 
tance with an Imperial tradition, it appears harsh and exacting 
and only to be borne because it must be. To most Americans 
it is something utterly foreign and scarcely comprehensible. 
But it is something we must face, since the only visible 
alternatives are an internal Communist collapse, which is un- 
likely in the near future, and major war, unless, indeed, with- 
drawal is to be seriously contemplated. The first feature 
of the Korean situation, the hard fact that must be recognised 
and not forgotten, is that it is likely to last a long time. 

But acceptance of that fact is not synonymous with despair. 
The present situation will not last for ever. If the United 
Nations Governments set about the task in the right way they 
can turn the situation steadily in their own favour from now 
on. They have from the start the somewhat wry but neverthe- 
less real advantage that a million Communist troops stationed 
in Korea are a million Communist troops not making new 
trouble in Indo-China or at some other danger-point. It must 
be repeated that a United Nations withdrawal from Korea 
would involve a twofold Communist gain. It would involve 
the sacrifice to them of territory of considerable strategic value, 
and it would release trouble-making forces for use elsewhere. 
That is the first advantage to be gained by sitting tight. Then 
there are clear gains to be made by tackling the prisoners-of- 
war question with even the minimum of care and efficiency; 
by attempting the political education of the South Koreans 
against the inevitable day when Syngman Rhee will disappear 
from the scene; and by employing more diplomatic skill in the 
Panmunjom negotiations (it has paid dividends on the few 
occasions when it has been used) and refraining from the rude- 
ness and impatience which have been much too common there. 

In the background there is one enormously powerful 
factor which may well work in favour of the United Nations 
in the long run. It is Japan. It is true that there is great 
ignorance among the Western Powers about the future course 
that Japan is likely to take—ignorance which will certainly not 
be removed by facile optimism of the kind favoured by Mr. 
John Foster Dulles. But one of the possibilities (it is no more 
than that) is that Japan may indeed be on the path of political 
enlightenment and peaceful progress. And if that is happen- 
ing then the possibility that Communist expansion really may 
have come to a full stop somewhere near the 38th parallel 
is greatly strengthened. In any case there is another clear 
guide to action here. Anything the Western Powers can do 
to improve their relations with Japan, on a proper basis of 
democracy and enlightenment, must be done. There is no 
reason to believe that it will be a simple task. But neither 
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is there any final reason to believe that it will inevitably fail. 

The true aim of a positive policy on these lines is obviously 
not to hang on to the southern half of Korea for its own sake. 
The miseries and dangers suffered by the troops stationed 
there are a sufficient reason in themselves for ruling out any 
such end, and there are plenty of other obvious reasons. It 
is the world situation that demands, and always has demanded 
since the first aggression of June, 1950, that the United Nations 
forces must be prepared to stay in Korea. The Communist 
Powers must learn, however long it‘takes them, that the world 
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is not their oyster, and it must be demonstrated to all Govern- 
ments, of whatever political complexion, that aggression cap 
never be tolerated. It is some measure of the public’s fatal 
ability to forget Korea that even these elementary truths have 
lost some of the familiarity that they had a few months ago, 
But they are the springs of action. It now remains to see that 
the action taken is clear-cut, carefully thought out, and un. 
remitting. The Korean situation simply cannot be permitted 
to take its own course, for that could only mean the defeat 
and disgrace of the United Nations. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON’s Life of King 
M George V is in the Press and will presum- 

ably be published in the autumn. It is almost 
time to wonder who will be entrusted with the Life of 
King George VI. If the George V has anything of the quality 
which it is safe to assume it has, nothing better could be 
suggested than that Mr. Nicolson should be asked to undertake 
this too; he must have covered most of the ground already. But 
Mr. Nicolson, I have little doubt, feels the need for some rest 
from his labours. Sir Llewellyn Woodward might be a possi- 
bility. Whoever it may be, the biography of George VI is 
hardly likely to be on the scale of those of his two predecessors. 
Sir Sidney Lee’s two-volume Edward VII is a massive affair, 
but he had a long life to cover. Mr. Nicolson’s volume on the 
political history of George V was preceded by a personal 
memoir by John Gore. - A single well-proportioned volume 
would seem to be the right thing for King George VI. In case 
it be suggested that discussion of the subject is premature I 
may mention that George V died in 1936 and Mr. Gore’s book 
appeared in 1941, he must have been working on it for some 
considerable time before that. 

. * * ® 


I suggested a few weeks ago that Lord Altrincham, the 
Editor of the National and English Review, would no doubt 
be dealing in that journal with the statements in the new volume 
of The History of The Times regarding his alleged part in 
projects to make Mr. Lloyd George editor of the paper after 
the death of Northcliffe in 1922. He has now done so effec- 
tively, denying categorically that he had ever contemplated 
such a development and giving reasons why he would have 
strongly disapproved of it. There is no room left for doubt on 
that point. There remains the detailed and documented plan 
framed by David Davies for a Lloyd George editorship of 
The Times, and the unequivocal statement in the History that 
“the Prime Minister had, by a date that has not been ascer- 
tained, reached a complete understanding on the point of 
editorial authority with Rothermere, who had agreed to appoint 
Lloyd George as Editor of The Times, with control of policy.” 
When Rothermere failed to acquire The Times that, of course, 
was the end of that. The interesting question is whether, as the 
History suggests, Lloyd George really did close with the 
Northcliffe proposals. That may never be definitely known. It 
would be surprising to learn that he had committed himself 
completely. He was much too astute for that. 


> * * * 


I wonder what Mr. Morrison thought he was gaining by 
telling a Danish audience that if a Labour Government came 
back it would press for the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. I wonder too, incidentally, on what 
authority he said that; does this figure in the pending statement 
of Labour policy ? On the main issue I happen to agree with 
Mr. Morrison. Communist China certainly ought to be in the 
United Nations. But does he propose that she should be 
admitted while she is fighting United Nations troops in Korea ? 
And how far is he prepared to go in creating a breach between 
this country and the United States for the sake of Mao 
Tse-tung ? 





The Fire Brigade Committee of the Durham County Council 
(which has been making itself notorious in other directions) 
is protesting against the appointment of a man from the 
South of England as Chief Regional Fire Officer for Durham 
and two adjacent counties. This is regionalism run mad. | 
know nothing about the officer appointed, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was chosen because he was considered the best 
man for the job. If that sound principle is to be abandoned 
we may look forward to bigger and better fires. In the case 
of Scotland and Wales national sentiment may make it 
expedient in some cases to appoint an efficient man from those 
particular regions, rather than a more efficient one from else- 
where, but it is a new idea, and not an attractive one, to have 
a Korean frontier drawn along the Wharfe or the Trent. 

* * * * 


1 am proposing to learn to speak, fired to that adventure 
by an admirable pamphlet on the subject by Mr. S. H. Wood, 
late of the Ministry of Education, written for, and published 
by, the National Association of Girls’ and Mixed Clubs. On 
how to prepare a speech, how to use notes, what postures to 
adopt, what pockets you may have your hands in and what not 
(this applies only to masculine attire; so, I take it, does the 
reference to grasping lapels); how to be concise; how to manage 
the voice and govern gestures—on all these points Mr. Wood 
has really sound advice to give. I am glad, incidentally, that 
he denounces the silly trick which many speakers favour of 
taking spectacles on and off while they orate, without any 
reference to the purpose for which those applianees were 
devised. I have only noted one omission. Mr. Wood does not, 
so far as I can see, mention that it is as well to have something 
to say. I add that on my own account. 

r * * . 


The talented authoress of Forever Amber (which I may read 
some day) has recovered some £9,000, or its equivalent in 
dollars, from the income-tax authorities in America on the 
ground that she is not a professional writer; she just writes 
because she likes it. I find in this an encouraging proof that the 
times are not as black as they are painted. Moreover I am 
personally affected. I not only like writing, I have a passion 
for it. British income-tax authorities can hardly fall short of 
the principles now imposed on American. It would upset one 
of my contemporaries terribly to feel that there was anything 
better done in America than here. 

* * = * 


Confusion between Mr. Ifor L. Evans, Principal of 
University College, Aberystwyth, and Dr. B. Ifor Evans, 
Provost of University College, London, has been constant. It 
will now unhappily end, through the death of Mr. Ifor L. Evans 
last Saturday. He will be greatly missed in educational circles 
throughout Wales. Curious that men so similarly named 
should have held posts so similar. 

* * * ™ 

A gentleman remanded on bail at Cambridge on a charge of 
assaulting an undergraduate protested vigorously against his 
arrest and said he had written about it to Mr. Justice Lynskey, 
The People and Gilbert Harding. It seems a good selection, 
particularly Gilbert Harding. JANUS. 
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Caravans and Cabins: 


By THOMAS GARNER JAMES 


ORE than one in every hundred of the prosperous 
M citizens of the United States now lives the year round, 
happily and by choice, in a caravan-trailer. The 
proportion is increasing. So far as surveys can indicate, the 
“trailer parks ” enjoy a more developed sense of neighbourli- 
ness and community life than their fixed-dwelling counterparts. 
On the better sites are such amenities as mains-water, sanita- 
tion, electrfcity and gas piped directly to the 30-to-50-foot vans, 
plus private telephones; barbecue pits and flower-bordered 
paved patios as outdoor, sunbathed living-rooms for each van; 
communal swimming pools, playgrounds and television for the 
children; coin-operated laundries and ready-prepared frozen- 
food shops for the wives, as well as the usual multitudinous and 
ubiquitous shop-to-kitchen-door delivery services. Since most 
of the mobile-home owners are soldiers, airmen, veterans, 
retired couples or essential defence workers, who have pur- 
chased their cars and trailers on conventionally easy terms, 
their pride of ownership and their social status make an inter- 
esting comparison with the average British “ council-house ” 
estate. 

Organised sites catering for this auto-nomadic way of life are 
increasing at the rate of at least two thousand a year. With 
materials for trailer-coach construction given very high priority 
in rearmament phasing, the United States is thus putting on 
wheels the equivalent of a considerable new housing develop- 
ment every twenty-four hours. What may be happening, in effect, 
is that, as a supplement and perhaps successor to their invention 
of the skyscraper metropolis, the ingenious Yankees are now 
very close to inventing a petrol-powered mobilopolis. This 
report on the often queer, yet often very sensible, American 
way of doing things is prompted by A Spectator’s Notebook 
paragraph of 25th April. Janus’s plea for a full investigation of 
the possibilities of emigrating with one’s own pre-fab stowed 
away with one’s luggage has wider implications for Britain 
and the Commonwealth than may yet be realised. Implicit 
in the case for Empire settlement is the argument that a world- 
wide redeployment of population to open up new resources is 
the prerequisite for human survival. In this world-wise redeploy- 
ment, the British Commonwealth, with its extremes of demo- 
graphic disequilibrium, has both a Victorian responsibility and 
a truly Elizabethan opportunity. But the human and political 
problems of redeployment depend for their solution in the 
beginning on simple technics : how, literally, do we re-mobilise? 
How does modern man, conditioned to urban or suburban 
roots, re-acquire the technical capacity for development 
pioneering on the fringes of settlement ? How do we move 
quickly and cheaply from our umbilical cord and swaddling 
arg of city lights and flushing water-closets out to the job at 
and ? 

The debate on Empire settlement rightly stressed this need 
for fundamental research into the “how” of redeployment 
as well as into the “ why.” It is evident that the technical prob- 
lems of financing the capital-investment gains and losses 
involved in migration, and of providing shipping and new 
housing at a cost that will make the development-financing 
profitable, loom large in any practical consideration of the 
subject. The means to act, in fact, could determine the will 
to act, at least so far as Government policy is concerned. For 
surely only the technical difficulties and present cost of shifting 
people and installations on the scale necessary have been potent 
enough effectively to over-rule the case of the Chiefs of Staff for 
Strategic redeployment. Considering the Commonwealth as a 
whole, just as industrial decentralisation is the starting-point 
of defence, so the raw-materials frontier is now the point where 
basic rearmament must begin. Come cold war or hot, the 
Commonwealth’s biggest need is a simple way to mobilise its 
work-power. A hundred years ago the American technique for 
transcontinental mobility was the four-to-six-horse covered 
wagon or “ prairie schooner ”—a lorry, river-crossing boat and 
home combined, which, as every schoolboy knows, could also 


serve as a temporary fort against Indian raids. With his rifle, 
axe, household goods and family aboard, the prairie-schooner 
- could drop his ploughshare anchor almost anywhere he 
chose. 

A bare ten years ago the American pioneer’s descendants 
were redeploying again, by the millions, to aircraft assembly 
plants and shipbuilding yards on the South and West coasts. It 
is safe to say that the clouds of American warplanes and the 
fleets of Liberty ships could not have been launched in time 
without the exceptional labour mobility which the flexible car- 
and-caravan combination—an updated prairie schooner—gave 
to America’s worker armies. The miracle of World War II's 
civilian redeployment was surpassed in the prodigious tech- 
nique of the fighting services. Task forces able to plant “ new 
town” air-bases on jungle islands almost overnight showed 
the American logistical genius at its performance peak. The 
Navy—packing self-contained villages aboard LCTs—didn’t 
even need a jungle island. In the last stages of the Pacific recon- 
quest, the naval command manoeuvred fleet-trairis which could 
refuel, refit and even drydock and repair fighting ships at sea. 
Such engineering of forward-base mobility was probably the 
real revolutionary technique of the war; the bulldozer and 
peripatetic machine-shop, rather than the bomb, having brought 
the victory. 

Now how much of this Yankee contribution toward mobilo- 
polis can be applied to the Commonwealth’s present overriding 
need for redeployment in the midst of retrenchment ? 
A small Anglo-American team at London’s School of 
Planning concerned with the need for finding the 
Commonwealth ocean-crossing equivalent of the American 
prairie-crossing covered wagon has now designed a family- 
sized “ cabin-plus-caravan ” accommodating the migrants over 
land or sea as well as at their destination. This “ transportable 
housing unit” is, in effect, a self-contained shipboard suite, 
complete with shower and bath, separate lavatory, galley, food- 
and clothes-storage space, two double berths and two single 
berths, in addition to a comfortable dining-living-room and two 
separate dressing-rooms. This six-person suite fits within a total 
of 1,200 cubic feet; and, even more remarkable, weighs less 
than a ton. As such, it compares favourably in space and weight 
with accepted maritime practice in passenger accommodation. 
This self-contained triple-purpose suite would be equally at 
home aboard an air freighter, as deck cargo on a tramp steamer, 
mounted on a rail flat-car, or on its own wheels as a road-trailer, 
skidding across snowy muskeg or half-tracking over deserts, 
incorporated in the body-structure of a motorised caravan, or 
jacked-up on pillars as the nucleus of a fixed permanent home. 

With it as a temporary cabin arrangement, any cargo ship can 
become a migrant-carrying ship, as Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas 
has pointed out in a’ recent House of Commons debate on 
migration. Outward bound with cabin-caravans and human 
contents, the cargo ship would be left free to carry its normal 
freight on the return voyage—the cabin-caravans and migrants 
continuing overland to sites far more easily prepared than would 
be sites for fixed pre-fabs. Such a two-way arrangement could 
promise considerable reductions in the present heavy one-way 
cost of transporting migrants plus pre-fabricated housing across 
the Commonwealth-linking oceans. 

So successful has been the principal designer of the team, 
Mr. William H. Groves, in putting a quart of migrant-accom- 
modating capacity into a pint pot of structural weight and 
consequent cost, that, at the urging of friends on the Migration 
Council, he is now preparing to carry his research further at 
that treasure-house of advanced technics, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston, U.S.A.—where autonomous 
transportable housing is the speciality of people such as 
philosopher-mechanic Mr. Buckminster Fuller. M.LT. has 
accepted Groves as a “ visiting Fellow.” 

What about internal migration? It is a measure of the 
Government’s grasp of essentials that Mr. Butler’s disinflation 
is accompanied by partly off-setting subsidies for housing. But 
isn’t Mr. Butler’s retrenchment shaking people loose from less 
essential jobs faster than Mr. Macmillan can find new roosts 
for them ? Shouldn’t mobile housing and quickly prepared 
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trailer-sites get far higher priority as a short-term supplement 
to permanent housing ? All parties recognise that economic 
flexibility won by disinflation will be frustrated if housing is not 
gg available for the necessary shift in labour. Professor 
. A. Lewis has written, “ Without easy mobility none of our 
roblems is soluble.” And the need for mobility applies to 
imited physical resources such a3 housing perhaps even more 
strongly than to finance. 

In fact, Janus’s plea for a full investigation of the possibili- 
ties of making the migrant into an armadillo, carrying his 
housing-shell along with him, applies as urgently to defence 
rehousers and trading-estate developers, to local council slum- 
clearers, to Scottish Highlands re-peoplers and Wash reclaimers, 
to air-force basers and army headquarters and civil engineer 
campers, as it applies to “new Australians.” Whether “ out- 
country ” or merely “ out-county,” the prototype of a mobile 
new town incorporating the British invention of a trading 
estate plus mobility needs now a British inventing lead. That 
lead, if ingenious enough, could set the Commonwealth and 
world adventuring again as in the first Elizabeth’s reign. 


St. George and the 
Dragon 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HE week-end before last I attended two meetings at 

which the present state of “ culture” in Britain was the 

prime concern. One, on the Saturday, was the annual 
meeting of the English Association, and the other, on the 
Sunday, was a Communist conference. I fancy that I was the 
only person to attend both, and to notice certain similiarities 
which might have shocked those concerned with either. 

At the English Association Mr. A. L. Rowse thundered in 
his presidential address against what he considers to be the 
present decadence. (The title of his lecture was “A New 
Elizabethan Age ?”, and before he had gone half-way the 
mark of interrogation had expanded, as it were, into such a 
string of exclamatory signs as cartoonists use to signify amaze- 
ment, incredulity and indignation.) At the Communist meet- 
ing, the subject of which was “ The Use of Britain’s Cultural 
Heritage in the Service of Peace and National Independence,” 
Mr. George Thomson, Professor of Greek at Birmingham 
University, dealt equally harshly with the decay that he sees 
around him. To hold up the present to scorn, Mr. Rowse 
compared it first with the age of Elizabeth Tudor and then 
with that of Victoria. To do the same, Professor Thomson 
compared it first in particular with the Eastern Utopias and 
then in general with that “ Socialist culture ” which we are all 
one day to enjoy. The romantic historian and the dialectical 
materialist, St. George and (if one may say so without offence) 
the Dragon, have this in common—a detestation of the present. 

From the pinnacle of an idealised past Mr. Rowse derides 
what exists. From the dead level of an idealised future 
Professor Thomson does likewise. As for the object of their 
concern, the artist, who inhabits the present in a fuller sense 
than most human beings, well might he cry to both from the 
bottom of his heart: “ Fiddlesticks !” What, he would be 
well justified in asking, do their speeches have to do with me ? 
On the basis of their respective orations during the week-end 
before last, it seems evident that both Mr. Rowse and Professor 
Thomson are in love with abstractions—one from time past 
and the other from time future—whereas the true artist’s 
concern, whatever his subject may be, is with the concrete and 
the present, with the real world as heart and mind together 
know it. 

Mr. Rowse suggested in his speech that it is not surprising, 
things being so appalling, that the finest writers have in one 
way or another turned their backs on the world; and among 
these finest writers he places with confidence Mr. Graham 
Greene, Mr. Evelyn Waugh, the Sitwell trio and Mr. Joan 
Betjeman. He complains also that there is far too much 


criticism today, that there are far too many clever people pick. 
ing things to bits. Considering Mr. Rowse’s short list of talent, 
one might be forgiven for thinking that, contrary to his cop. 
tention, some further extension of the critical spirit would be 
desirable. Professor Thomson is rather more logical (in hig 
way) when he attacks “ bourgeois ” writers in general, and jn 
particular, to take as his short list, Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Arthur 
Koestler, Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. J. B. Priestley. But on the 
Sunday Professor Thomson used the same word in connection 
with Mr. Eliot as Mr. Rowse had used on the Saturday. To 
St. George and the Dragon alike, Mr. Eliot appears as the 
“ poet of despair.” Professor Thomson spoke of his “ croaking 
in genteel despair.” Mr. Rowse suggested. in less offensive 
terms, that his reputation and popularity are in proportion to 
the accuracy with which he mirrors the despair of the age. 

Now it is proper for Professor Thomson to attack Mr. Eliot 
and to speak sneeringly of his “genteel despair,” for here 
Professor Thomson is serving a political end, and all is grist 
to the small-grinding mill of Marxism. . Mr. Eliot has made 
known his lack of sympathy with Communism, so he is plainly 
a Fascist lackey and hyaena, and not worth considering as a 
writer. One does not look for criticism, in any full and liberal 
sense, from Professor Thomson. Anyone familiar with the 
strait gate, through which the intelligence is forced by the 
acceptance of Communist faith could have written down a 
good part of Professor Thomson’s lecture before its delivery 
It was more disturbing to hear Mr. Rowse, who certainly would 
not have felt himself at home in Professor Thomson’s eager 
and obedient audience, indulging in the easy phrases about 
despair and the best writers turning their backs on the world 
and the prevailing intellectual decadence and so on, for all the 
world as if in illustration of the Marxist thesis—and without 
bothering to offer cold proof of his assertions. 

In what, precisely, does Mr. Eliot’s “despair” consist ? 
Mr. Rowse said nothing to convince this listener at least that 
it is anything more than the (as I believe) fallacious view which 
sprang in the first place from the book-reviewers bafflement 
at a poem that appeared more than thirty years ago—The 
Waste Land. What sort of literary criticism is it that could 
label The Four Quartets a poem of “ despair” ? Or The Waste 
Land itself, for that matter, which was subject to much 
misinterpretation ? But Mr. Eliot is not responsible for his 
misinterpreters, academic or otherwise, just as Mr. John 
Betjeman is not to blame for his being pushed forward into 
the ranks of the finest contemporary writers. And it is not 
Mr. Graham Greene who suggests that Mr. Graham Greene 
is turning his back on the world. One had not gathered any- 
thing of this sort from Mr. Greene’s books. 

What is the difference between Mr. Rowse’s description of 
his batch of writers as men turning their backs on the world 
and Professor Thomson’s description of their work as “ the 
literature of the graveyard” ? Mr. Rowse would, I gather, 
have his writers set to the task of glorifying the particular idea 
of England which he treasures. Professor Thomson would 
have them glorifying the particular idea of the Soviet Union 
and the New Democracies which he treasures, and, until the 
triumph of a “Socialist culture” nearer home, reviling the 
servile capitalist-lackeys of the present State. One would 
certainly prefer Mr. Rowse’s abstraction to Professor Thom- 
son’s, just as one prefers the reality of England to that of 
Russia, but that is not quite to the point here. I, who listened 
to both Mr. Rowse and Professor Thomson in the space of 
one week-end, would have writers shut their ears to St. George 
and to the Dragon as well, and go their own way as best they 
can, doing the work they have to do. 

“What is freedom?” Professor Thomson, like Shelley, 
asked; and he illustrated its opposite with Shelley’s definition 
of slavery: “ “Tis to be a slave in soul... . To be all others 
make thee.” This, in a Communist conference devoted to the 
“use of Britain’s cultural heritage in the service of peace and 
national independence,” was the crowning irony. Listening to 
Professor Thomson clumping away on his treadmill, I thought 
of Dr. Leavis’s comment on another Marxist critic: “ Like 
most Marxist critics who undertake to explain art and culture, 
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he produces the effect of having emptied life of content and 
everything of meaning.” It would be as pointless as it would 
be presumptious to commend to Professor Thomson the 
critical writings of Dr. Leavis. However, he is by no means 
Jeast among those who might with profit be consulted by 
historians about to speculate on “ a new Elizabethan age ? ” 


And lastly, since Mr. Rowse quoted Yeats in defence of his 
arguments, perhaps I may end by offering a couple of texts 
from the same poet. One for Mr. Rowse and. all others who 
jook back with longing and forward with distaste. 

“ All things fall and are built again, 

And those that build them again are gay. 
And one for Professor Thomson and all others who look back 
with distaste and forward with longing: , 

“ Hurrah for revolution and more cannon-shot ! 

A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar on foot. 

Hurrah for revolution and cannon come again ! 

The beggars have changed places, but the lash goes on.” 
It may surprise or displease politicians and academics, but your 
true artist knows a thing or two. 


Health Means Test? 


By SIR RONALD DAVISON 


INCE 1948 we in Great Britain have had a National 
8 Health Scheme which offers us free medical treatment, 

both the comprehensive variety in the surgery or the home 
and the specialised services ‘of many kinds in the half-million 
hospital-beds taken over by the State. But now after four years 
the scheme is still far from settled down or even working satis- 
factorily. Neither the doctors nor the patients are feeling sure 
of it. The only person who has quite made up his mind is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who doesn’t like it because he 
has to find at least £450,000,000 a year for it. That is far more 
money than his predecessors in 1948-51 estimated for—more 
in fact, than he can afford in these post-war years. So he is 
calling for economies; whereas the operators of the scheme, on 
the other hand, are proving that the real need is for a lot more 
money to make the N.H.S. work even adequately. There is no 
end to it except economic ruin. 

This is disappointing. Those of my friends who had always 
had a hand in social planning were pleased enough with the 
Beveridge Report (1943) which put on the stage successfully 
the so-called “* National Insurance Scheme for All and Every- 
thing.” This cautious contributory plan looked like being 
very useful against post-war unemployment, sickness, old age 
and destitution in all its forms. All this was a very different 
proposition from granting various important new services like 
the Health Service free to all, without regard to income; but 
that is the modern fashion, and that is what our recent legis- 
lators, who implemented the schemes of 1943, have done. 

The result is that today National Insurance is going strong, 
paying its benefits and making a handsome 2nnual profit from 
its tripartite contributory income, whereas long faces were 
already drawn in 1951 at the bills coming in for the free services 
like the National Health, Children’s Allowances and free food 
subsidies for all. These are all looking very shaky today, and 
the worst of it is that they are imparting their weakness to free 
elementary education up to fifteen. We obviously cannot afford 
them all. I venture to assert that neither the Webbs, who are 
dead, nor W.H.B. (Lord Beveridge), nor the Family Welfare 
Association (ex C.O.S.), both of whom are very much alive, 
would have made such a hopeless mess of this British legisla- 
tion for the Welfare State. They would never have abandoned 
all measurement of money and Means in the pockets of those 
who lodged claims for this or that social service; certainly not 
for a complete National Health Service. The legislators of 
= Welfare State were clearly the wrong people to handle 
the job. 

It was not for lack of advice; they lost their heads. We 
Straitly warned them that free bottles of medicine for all and 
free hospitals would spell both moral and financial bankruptcy. 


You could put a crude ceiling to your free schemes and say 
“Nobody over £500 a year to come in,” as they do on the 
Continent; or you could establish a great national health 
service, but not a free one, and charge according to means with 
relief according to need. You should certainly charge £2 or 
£3 per week for bed and board in hospitals and nursing-homes. 
At what stage the new National Poor Law should be called 
in to do its proper job of assessing the need for partial or 
total remission of costs is an important detail. I think it should 
do the whole job. You would get a more fair and uniform 
standard of public charity applied over the whole country, and 
the National Assistance Board today is underworked. 

However, the hot-headed Governments of 1945-51 decided 
to take the plunge into a free offer, and now we see the con- 
sequences. The doctors are overworked in their surgeries, 
especially if they have 4,000 or 5,000 free patients enrolled on 
their lists. They cannot distinguish between the genuine and 
the spurious halves of their waiting-room; so all alike are 
submitted to long waits. The doctor gives them personal 
attention for an average time of two minutes per head (which 
is quite a lot), and then sends them home with an order for 
a free bottle of medicine to keep them quiet. But the cost 
to the taxpayer of all these surgeries and the half-million 
hospital-beds is rapidly growing beyond all bounds. It began 
to frighten even the recent Labour Ministers, when they wanted 
the money for other purposes. No realistic estimates had been 
made beforehand, and in 1950 the “ spectacles” department 
cost twenty times the original figure. Teeth were in a similar 
case. 

At present the grand total is piling up to about £450 million 
per annum, but this is not the limit yet. We need a much 
larger number of doctors and dentists and hospital-beds to 
meet the full demands of morbidity, and they will all cost 
more money. Nor do the advances of medical science bring 
much hope; in this century they have, on the whole, resulted 
in much increased expenditure. It does not pay the modern 
State to save human life. 

These astronomical budgets from the National Health 
Service, not to mention the rest of the Welfare budget, must 
very soon frighten the nation into some action. We have 
taken on more than we can afford in this post-war world. So 
far the only Government reactions have been the imposition 
of a few small standard levies, which the Minister of Health 
hopes may save £20 million in a full year. That is not much 
out of an estimated total of £500 million for 1953. He will 
have to pluck up his courage again, and attack the excessive 
staffs and administrative costs of our half-million hospital- 
beds. And why should he not charge in-patients as much as 
they can afford for their bed and board in hospitals? The 
fact is that we have allowed ourselves to make a bugbear of 
the Means Test. We cannot forget the impact of the old local 
Poor Law system with its Relieving Officers upon the unem- 
ployed in the 1930s. We shudder at the thought of any 
assessment of needs, which is, after all, not such a barbarous 
invention and, anyhow, is indispensable at some junctures of 
a taxpayer’s life. Today it is a very mild affair, and many 
people find it quite a pleasure to be means-tested by the officers 
of the National Assistance Board. 

Thus we could safely restore all the free medical services 
to a cost basis; i.e., the patient pays for his treatment if he 
can and if he says he cannot the N.A.B. officer is called in. 
That would be a sensible course, and would @liminate this 
unwholesome dichotomy growing up between a doctor’s private 
practice and his panel lists. Or we can, of course, adopt a 
somewhat different system which will save Chancellors of the 
Exchequer a lot of money. We can turn for salvation, as 
they do in Russia, to a business-like Compulsory Medical 
Service and do the job thoroughly. We shall find at last 
that prevention is much cheaper than cure, and our doctors 
will be enjoined to keep us all, not only free from infection, 
but fit for productive work. Truly, we can have a free public 
health service, but it will have to be a compulsory and 
preventive one. 

Can our democracy be trusted to settle this pressing matter ?. 
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Republican Revival ? 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington. 


HE view that it would be a far, far better thing for every- 

one if the twenty-year rule of the Democratic Party in 

America were broken and a Republican President were 
returned to the White House has not up to now been held 
exclusively by Republicans. It has been encountered among 
many of those who call themselves independents, and among 
those who do not call themselves anything and reserve the 
right to be critical of all politicians and parties. It has even 
occurred occasionally among voters, who say that they have 
gone down the line since 1932 for Roosevelt and Truman. 
There has been, in short, a widely-believed argument that a 
change in the positions of the two major parties would be bene- 
ficial for the nation and (it was sometimes further contended) 
the world in general. i 


The most passionate advocates of this point of view have 
carried it to the point of admitting, when taxed with it, that they 
were, in fact, talking themselves into a state of mind in which 
it would seem to them that a poor Republican President would 
be preferable to a good Democratic President. Yes, they have 
said, even with an indifferent or mediocre personality in the 
White House America must benefit from the tonic effect 
irresistible in the coming five months to some millions of 
minds to thousands of jobs within the Government, from 
the expulsion of the tired, the complacent and the over- 
confident, from the national exhilaration that must accompany 
a general house-cleaning. 

This is an interesting mood. But it is not necessarily a 
durable one. It could disappear quickly in some imaginable 
circumstances—if, for instance, a Republican candidate were 
nominated next month who had for one reason or another 
failed to satisfy any large part of the electorate that he would 
make a good President, and if a Democratic candidate to whom 
any large part of the electorate felt genuinely attracted were 
then to appear on the scene. But, so long as the conviction 
that the nation needs a change is widely held, it provides the 
Republican Party with an advantage which makes a 
Republican victory look feasible. 

Without such an advantage—without a basic condition calcu- 
lated to assure it of the support of independents and dissatisfied 
Democrats—the Republican Party cannot, on unchallengeable 
mathematical grounds, expect to win. It is one of the political 
facts of life that there are now fewer proclaimed Republicans 
than there are proclaimed Democrats. The Republicans can 
win only if, when all the circumstances, including the personal 
appeal of the respective candidates, have been taken into con- 
sideration, the argument that a change is desirable can be made 
irresistible in the coming five months to some millions of 
Americans outside the Republican Party. 

This fundamental truth, though it is easy for Republicans 
to overlook it in the heat and burden of the current party-fight, 
will not yield to any oratory or to any manipulations of delega- 
tions before or during the nominating convention. Since 
General Eisenhower returned home, there has been a breathless 
preoccupation with his performance in relation to Senator 
Taft, and in Senator Taft’s performance in relation to him. As 
a political spectacle it is magnificent. But it is not war. That 
is to say, it is not determining the issue to which the Republi- 
cans, if they want to win, will sooner or later have to give the 
top priority. It may be that Eisenhower will get the nomination; 
or it may be that Taft will; or it may be that a deadlock will 
develop which neither can break, so that a compromise candi- 
date will have to be nominated. In any of these three contin- 
gencies there will be no Republican President in the White 
House unless the conviction that so radical a change from what 
the country has been used to for twenty years is abroad in the 
land on November 4th. 

The circumstances in which Eisenhower has been impelled 
out of the réle of war-hero and architect of the post-war 


military unity of Western Europe into the réle of Political 
candidate provide every human reason why the country 

be raptly following his performance. Can he do it ? Will he 
make some terrible bloomer ? Will he be equal to the fantas- 
tic demands upon his ‘sagacity in the face of the competition 
from Taft ? Will he say too much, or too little ?_ Lacking the 
experience, not to say the ferocity, of the Taft camp, can he find 
his way by instinct through the fearful political minefield that 
stretches between him and the nomination ? 


Nor is there less reason, in human terms, for following the 
performance of Senator Taft himself. Here is the son of a 
President who has laboured half a lifetime to bring himself 
within reach of the supreme prize, who has toiled and planned 
and now finds an outsider, a non-politician who has never 
served this apprenticeship, threatening to snatch away victory 
in the very last lap. It will not happen if he can prevent it. 
It is, as we say, a “ drama”; it is the climatic struggle of two 
dissimilar men to win a very, very high stake. But when one 
(or conceivably though improbably both) of these men have 
lost the struggle, the obstinate political truth will remain. 


Then it will be necessary for the Republican Party and all its 
adherents to consider what some of the wiser of them have 
already begun to think about. Is it going to be possible to 
restore belief in the unity and single-mindedness of a party 
which has been so divided by the rival contenders ? Will it 
be possible to convince the electorate that a contest for the 
nomination which has split the party into embittered factions, 
(so that one has accused the other of almost nameless crimes, 
and wounds publicly displayed have been inflicted) was really 
all in the game, and that hearty post-nomination handshakes 
will automatically restore a harmonious whole ? And, if the 
electorate is not so convinced, will enough of it feel sure 
that a change to a Republican Administration is what the 
nation needs ? 

Suppose Eisenhower were to be nominated, and suppose he 
were to be elected, what would his relations be with a Congress 
in which Senator Taft would certainly be playing a dominant 
part and might (if Eisenhower produced the landslide victory 
required to create a Republican majority in the House and 
Senate) become the unchallenged leader? They espouse 
different policies, and they serve different ends. Where would 
the country be in such a situation ? Perhaps it will come out 
all right in the end for the Republicans. But the Democrats, 
watching and knowing that a victory over them will not be 
carelessly won, may have some reason at this moment for 
feeling that things are not going too badly for them. 


God Wot 


I don’t garden. Because, when I garden, 
Not only does it make my arteries harden 
(Whereas when I lie flat on my back 
They have every encouragement to remain supple and slack) 
But, from a more aesthetic point of view— 
And I'll take five to two the same thing happens to you— 
After a while, in fact, pretty dam quick, as the phrase is, 
I can’t see the grass for the daisies, 
The herbaceous border 
For the surrounding disorder— 
Which is the opposite of what a garden is for. 
Furthermore, 
Were I to labour, . 
I couldn’t be lending my tools to my next-door neighbour, 
I’d be using them instead ; 
So my brotherly-love account would be back in the red. 
And, lastly, my fingers are so unpigmented by green 
That my hoeing, planting, &c., has got to be seen 
To be believed ; 
A bush that I prune is not so much pruned as bereaved. 
And that, broadly speaking, is why I recline in the shade 
Saying ‘* Oh, how wonderful ! ’’ which mayn’t be the way that 
they re mad2 
But is the way they’re enjoyed, I mean, is it not 7— 
Gardens, | mean, God wot. 
JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
As to Motor-Cycles 


By JOHN W. CRAWFORD (Glasgow University.) 


motor-cyclists into driving more carefully, what will ? ” 

I do not know what will; but, in my opinion, statistics 
will not. I have not yet a motor-cycle; but am awaiting, with 
some impatience, the delivery of one. Consequently the recent 
Report of the Committee on Road Safety, which prompted the 
above sentence quoted from the Spectator, has come at a par- 
ticularly inopportune moment. Such a document is hardly 
calculated to alleviate my father’s misgivings about investing 
capital in a motor-cycle. ; 

Both as a means of transport and as a sport, motor-cycling 
has become, in recent years, extremely popular. The sporting 
side has received much more attention in the popular Press 
than formerly; possibly because this is one of the few remaining 
sports in which British competitors and manufacturers con- 
tinue to lead the world. As transport its main attraction is 
cheapness. The consumption of oil and petrol is low; repairs 
are mostly done at home; and, less obviously perhaps, it is 
a physical impossibility to enjoy a cigarette while riding. The 
low petrol-consumption coupled with the rapid rise in the price 
of petrol (and cigarettes?), which has doubled even in my short 
motoring life, must be the main reason for the great increase 
in popularity—and therefore in casualties. It is the cheapest 
form of transport that is neither unbearably slow nor physically 
fatiguing. 

There are, of course, other attractions. Riding a bike in 
dry weather is an exhilarating experience, but this exposure 
to the elements changes from exhilaration to acute discomfort 
in wet weather. In addition wet roads are dangerous. This 
has contributed to the comparative unpopularity of motor- 
cycling in the West of Scotland. Then again there is the 
personal observation that the girls who ride pillion on motor- 
bikes seem, at any rate in this district, to be particularly 
attractive. The overriding consideration, however, is cheap- 
ness. Other attractions only become apparent after a bike has 
been owned. This is strikingly exemplified in the change of 
outlook which comes with ownership. [ am, in common with 
most people, starting with a small bike; but I have noticed 
that those of my friends who own bikes have subs@quently got, 
or wished they had, a more powerful model. If the individual 
becomes thus afflicted, he can work up from 125 c.c. models, 
whose performance is comparable to that of a 7 h.p. car, to 
1,000 c.c. models, which are superior in speed to most cars. 
Apparently one starts motor-cycling for reasons of economy, 
and then, at first insidiously and later overwhelmingly, there 
comes the insatiable desire for more speed, for more thrill; 
which, I feel, can only end when the driver is killed or 
disabled, or, if he survives long enough, when his bank-balance 
becomes compatible with car-ownership. 

Accidents are caused on motor-cycles for many reasons, 
some of them obvious. A cycle is intrinsically more dangerous 
than a car; almost invariably at the slightest mishap the riders 
are thrown from the machine. I have skidded many times in 
the car, and yet it and myself are so far unscathed, and in 
any case the danger was twisted metal rather than broken 
bones. Yet on the one occasion when a bike I was riding skidded 
(in tram-rails, the bane of Glasgow motor-cyclists), the abra- 
sions on one side of my body only just healed in time to prevent 
the development of bed sores on the other; sleeping on the 
same side every night for a fortnight is purgatory. 

The very cheapness of motor-cycling is itself a danger. There 
are always some people trying to make it cheaper than it is 
by “ economising ” in such items as tyres or brakes. And who 
can resist the temptation to show that attractive girl on the 
pillion what the bike, and incidentally yourself, are capable of 
doing ? There is another reason I have just discovered. The 
average car runs very well at 20 m.p.h. and can climb hills 
at 25 m.p.h. in top gear; while many bikes must travel at 


“ | F forty thousand casualties in a single year will not shock 


30 m.p.h. or 35 m.p.h. on a hill to develop enough power for 
this gear. This tempts the cyclist, who wishes to avoid the 
constant irritation of gear-changing, to cruise at 35 m.p.h. 
whether the law permits or road conditions make it advisable, 

There is another aspect of road-safety. The smaller the 
vehicle the less respect it receives. The double-decker bus is 
king of the road. Bus-routes are the main roads, not those 
bestraddled with the sign “ HALT MAJOR ROAD AHEAD,” 
as the Highway Code so naively enjoins. I once was annoyed 
with bus-drivers who thundered out from side roads, but now, 
when I observe a driver using irate epithets or apoplectic 
gesticulations at buses, I class him as a novice as surely as 
those with an “L.” The most my dignity, as a car-driver of 
four years’ standing, will allow me is a reproachful upwards 
glance at the deity enthroned above, my head at the level of 
his disdainful feet. From the bus one can pass right down 
the hierarchy of road-transport; lorries, private cars, motor- 
cyclists, pedal-cyclists and pedestrians. Each one, as the scale 
is descended, receives less and less respect. 

It will be seen that motor-cyclists get the worst of both worlds. 
Pedestrians and pedal-cyclists get even less consideration, it 
is true, but if left to their own devices find it difficult to kill 
one another. Motor-cyclists are not only liable to be killed, 
but are also capable of killing themselves most efficiently even 
if left alone. This they do because they are, speaking 
generally, young: and, in spite of their excellent driving 
abilities (in the sense that they control their machines well and 
react swiftly to danger), are, on account of their youth, prone 
to speed and even recklessness. I have a suspicion that drivers, 
whatever their age, who are capable and confident are involved 
in more accidents than the more nervous driver conscious of 
his inexpertness. If this is true, driving tests are doomed to 
fail in their main purpose. 

The Government, conscious of its responsibilities, has taken 
some steps to protect the public and the drivers. There are 
the driving-licence regulations, including the driving-test, but 
the doddering old dears who formulate these regulations 
apparently require a report to make them appreciate the 
inadvisability of deeming a person capable of passing the test 
with an auto-cycle (25 m.p.h. if you pedal well) also capable of 
riding a 1,000 c.c. motor-cycle (speeds in excess of 120 m.p.h. 
guaranteed). Some of these regulations are not only ludicrous 
in practice but even in theory. My present licence states that 
I am “ licensed to drive motor cars, or tricycles equipped with 
means of reversing.” I suggest that, if I am capable of driving 
a tricycle backwards and forwards, I am also capable of driving 
it only forwards. Apart from these considerations, the test 
itself is of very limited use. How a motor-cyclist behaves 
driving round a square under an examiner’s eye is of little value 
in estimating what he will do when left to himself on the open 
road. 

For the main problem there seems no solution. It is at 
least debatable whether wider and straighter roads will help, 
since speed will inevitably increase correspondingly. An upper 
speed-limit on cycles might, but this is hardly the problem, 
since 120 m.p.h. can, in certain circumstances, be safer than 
20 m.p.h. in other circumstances. For myself, I am becoming 
a cyclist fully realising that motor-cycles are not only, like cars, 
potentially homicidal, but also potentially suicidal. This may 
help. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


famous hostess” will seem archaic, having associations 

as outmoded as those suggested to my own generation by 
such words as incroyables or “ macaronis.” Even. those of us 
who remember the Edwardian period might find it difficult 
exactly to define what the phrase at that date really implied. 
In the year 1909 it would not have been employed naturally 
as a description of the eminent chatelaines who entertained 
their friends or relations in our most stately homes. We took 
it for granted that the owners of Hatfield, Badminton, Chats- 
worth, Goodwood, Longleat and the rest filled their bedrooms 
on Saturdays and holidays with a constant succession of 
poorer relations and elderly guests. Some of these great ladies 
were known to enjoy offering hospitality to their friends and 
families; others were known to regard this duty as a heavy 
burden. Yet it would no more have occurred to those who 
wrote social paragraphs for the newspapers to describe the 
former as “famous” than as it would have occurred to them to 
denounce the latter as inhospitable. In what, therefore, did 
this “fame” consist ? It did not depend upon the grandeur 
of the house to which these people were invited, any more than 
it depended upon the number and frequency of the guests; it 
depended upon the hostess’s vitality and powers of selection. 
In the great houses of England the aunts and cousins of the 
owners would reappear with perhaps wearisome iteration; the 
visitors-book spread upon the hall-table would show the same 
names recurring, at the appointed seasons, year by year. It 
often happened that the greater territorial magnates actually 
preferred old friends to new, and were too indolent to face the 
effort of mingling with unaccustomed minds. Consult the 
visitors-book of any of our large houses during the Edwardian 
period, and you will notice a striking monotony of reception, 
and a tendency to prefer elderly contemporaries to the young, 
or wild, or strange. A “ famous ” hostess was one who. broke 
through this crust of habit and who applied to the composition 
of her parties such gifts of energy, selection and combination 
as she possessed. 


| IMAGINE that for my grandchildren the phrase “a 


At the same time, I doubt whether those who were expert 
at assessing grades of social significance would have applied 
the epithet “ famous ” to a hostess belonging to the middle or 
lower-income groups. The house or houses in which enter- 
tainment was offered had to be of a certain standard of magni- 
tude, even of magnificence, before it or they qualified for 
“fame.” It was customary in those distant Edwardian days 
for a hostess to publish in the newspapers, or at least in the 
Morning Post, a detailed list of the persons to whom she had 
given hospitality over the week-end. This curious practice 
caused pain to the other hostesses whose list was less impres- 
sive, even as it aroused envy in the breasts of those potential 
guests who have not been, and never would have been, invited 
to so select a party. The prestige of those whose names figured 
in the Morning Post on a really exceptional list was much 
enhanced; they smiled and glittered until the following 
Thursday, much to the mortification of their friends. This 
odious practice was, I am glad to say, almost wholly discarded 
after the death of King Edward and the ensuing World War No. 
I. Yet already before 1910 the more fastidious hostesses had 
abandoned the habit of advertising the names of their guests 
in the public prints. It was those who clung on to the practice 
who were regarded by the newspapers as meriting the epithet 
“ famous.” 

> * * > 

As the years passed this reticence on the part of the more 

selective hostesses became a fashionable habit. People like 


Mrs. Charles Hunter or Lady Colefax, who, at Hill Hall or Old 
Buckhurst, gathered around them a cohort of gifted visitors, 
never permitted any mention of themselves or their guests to 
appear in the newspapers; they cherished their privacy as cafe- 
fully as they cherished their friends. 


Owing to some merciful 


dispensation the younger generation do not painfully miss the 
social entertainments which have now become impracticable 
and which their elders so thoroughly enjoyed. I do not think 
they are much to be pitied in being deprived of the vast balls 
and receptions of the Edwardian epoch; but I do think that the 
disappearance of the week-end house-parties is a sad depriva- 
tion. How exciting it used to be to travel down to the count 
on Saturday, wondering what lasting intimacy might not be 
forged before Monday morning came! How abrupt and 
strained, as compared to these leisurely opportunities for 
friendship, are the fleeting relations offered on those occasions 
when we stand jammed together with glasses of sherry in our 
hands ! To those of us who recall slow hours of conversation 
beside the fountains, it is but scant satisfaction to grab a word 
here and there amid the clangour of over-crowded rooms. The 
art of conversation can flourish only in an atmosphere of 
quietude; it perishes when we are hampered or harried by 
restrictions of space and time. A few exceptional men, such as 
after-dinner speakers, actually enjoy standing up when they talk. 
Coleridge, for instance, would maintain an erect position when 
savouring his own discourse, and would in fact remain standing 
with closed eyes long after his interlocutor had sought safety 
in flight. But most of us, when we indulge in conversation, 
prefer to be seated in a small circle with no outside noises 
beyond the tinkle of water in the pool. 
+ * + * 


These reflections, which, by a more modern writer, would be 
accompanied by the abominable epithet “ nostalgic,” have been 
suggested to me by the death at Panshanger last week of Lady 
Desborough. She would never have been defined as “ a famous 
hostess ” in the faintly derogatory sense in which I have used 
that phrase. She was one of the most patrician women of her 
age; her distinction might have seemed alarming had it not 
been that her fastidiousness was accompanied by an artistic 
perfection of courtesy, which, while it protected her from all 
intrusiveness, enabled the young and the old, the shy and the 
self-assured, the humble and the eminent, to feel that in her 
presence they all started at least upon an equal level. The 
dignity of her stance, the formidable carriage of her head and 
shoulders, were mitigated by the intelligence and humour that 
sparkled in her slanting eyes. A less magnificent woman would 
have been shattered by the violent deaths of her three almost 
legendary sons; a less vital character might have been subdued 
by the slow malady of her final years. She faced her fearful 
tragedies with statuesque endurance; she gave to illness itself 
a calm and lovely elegance. Even when confined to a single 
room at Panshanger she retained her splendid curiosity in the 
varied doings of the outside world; from her bed she would 
write pathetically illegible letters, sharing with others the 
treasures of her miraculous and varied past. I have one of 
these letters before me, written to assist me when I was working 
on a biography of King George V. “ Remember,” she wrote, 
“remember always, that he was an amusing man :—amusing 
in our sense of the word.” She was very ill when she took the 
pains to send me that valuable message of advice. 

* * * * 


I see that she has been described as “the last of * The 
Souls.” Certainly she was a leading member of that exclusive 
fraternity; Arthur Balfour, Lord Curzon and Evan Charteris 
were among her oldest and most intimate friends. But the point 
about Lady Desborough was that, unlike many of her contem- 
poraries, she was just as interested in the younger generation 
as in the old. At Taplow in former days she would gather 
around her, not the elder statesmen only, but also youths and 
maidens of beauty or promise. What a privilege it was for the 
young to be able thus to mingle in equality with their distin- 
guished seniors ! Or, when the eminent had retired to theif 
rooms, to stroll together on May midnights through the scented 
azaleas and watch the moonlight glinting on the Thames. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Timon of Athens. By William Shakespeare. (The Old Vic.) 


WaTcHING Timon was, I found, rather like going to some scandalously 
sophisticated party at which, halfway through, the host suddenly falls 
down and begins to rave from under the piano. It starts superbly, 
a glittering and rapacious satire on big fleas and the little fleas that 
bite them, and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie's clamorous production gallops 
breakneck to emphasise the luridity of it all, silhouetting Timon’s 
midget pickthank toadies against the gilded background of his 
feasts and pomps. Rightly and unsentimentally, he never lets us 
overlook the upstart element in Timon’s too-genial distributions of 
largesse ; rightly, too, he abandons all pretence that Shakespeare’s 
Athens has any connection with the town whose walls Isocrates 
saved from ruin bare. Mr. Guthrie sets us firmly down in the Ben 
Jonson territory, and the senators come frisking and mumbling on 
like a shady conclave of corrupt borough councillors. All this is 
modern in the best sense. 

What follows, of course, is modern in other, less amiable ways. 
The berserk jeremiads with which Timon responds to the desertion 
of his erstwhile cronies ; his sick and shapeless railings at man’s 
ingratitude—these have a personal, compulsive note in them, a note 
struck in many of the plays, from Titus Andronicus to Lear, but else- 
where relieved by grace-notes from other keys. In Timon, as we 
would churlishly put it, the horn seems to have stuck. Admittedly, 
as Landor conceded of Paradise Regained, muscles sometimes stand 
out from the vast mass of the collapsed; there are moments of 
wintry, leafless poetry which eat into the mind; and there is a 
situation of supreme irony when Timon, having banished himself to 
the wilderness, stumbles in his cave across a cache of gold—the 
mineral of his whole undoing. But an unhinged hero can, and here 
does, unhinge an entire play : the final door will not shut, and the 
scene is botched, hasty and somehow ashamed. 


Mr. Guthrie’s brilliance with the first half looked like extending 
itself well into the second, until Mr. Andre Morell’s Timon laid it 
low. As the Poet (I do not, of course, mean Shakespeare) says in 
Acti: 

** No levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course I hold ”’ 

—but | must hold it long enough to insist that Mr. Morell, a sturdy 
and disarming actor, has nothing like the power and range demanded 
by Timon’s disjointed miseries. Bay though he might, like some 
locked-out Alsatian, he could not command my sympathy, nor even, 
at the end, my interest. Mr. Morell’s eyes seem unable to focus on 
us; and his voice too lacks grip, being not a little butlerish, and 
possessed of a hollow, muffled timbre, as if toothache had forced 
him to thrust cotton-wool into his cheeks. Many lesser things, 
however, are finely done, among them Mr. Leo McKern’s squat 
and spiky Apemantus, and Mr. John Phillips’s robustly effeminate 
cartoon of a senator. All in all, this is the completest evening the 
Vic has given us since Tamburlayne, and the funeral, so confidently 
predicted, will have to be postponed. 

This being a play loaded with references to sums of money, may 
I add how helpful it would be if the programme were to give some 
hint of the current exchange-rate in crowns, ducats and talents ? 
It is much easier, for instance, to form an opinion of a man who 
Owes five talents when you know whether he needs, to restore his 
credit, a thousand pounds or eight and sixpence. Few bahk-managers 
in the audience, for instance, would be likely to trust a man who 
owed only eight and sixpence. KENNETH TYNAN. 


~ 


Meet Mr. Callaghan. (Garrick.) 


THE curtain was raised, as far as I was concerned, to denote little 
more than the passage of two-and-a-quarter hours. This adaptation 
of one of Mr. Peter Cheyney’s crime-stories is a drab affair, proving 
once again the folly of cramming into a single setting events originally 
intended to be taking place over half a county. One’s mind comes 
finally to dwell on the dialogue—a groggy foundation, for it is 
a quicksand of cliché, in which people are constantly threatening to 
settle scores with each other later, since they are in spots and must 
work fast. There has been a murder, and the suspects, grouped 
together for easy identification, are all named Meraulton: it is 
a family, or tontine-type, slaying. There are two supporting charac- 
ters named Gringall and Jengel, and a third, mentioned in passing 
to make up a full chime, called Fingle. The only performance of 
any distinction is Mr. Terence de Marney’s, as Slim Callaghan, a shifty 


and bellicose private detective who has only to sneer in anyone’s 
direction for him to start offering banknotes. Mr. de Marney acts 
so well with his suit, his cigarettes, his telephone, his hands and his 
feet that I was quite ready to forgive him for keeping his voice so 
much to himself. KENNETH TYNAN. 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. 
Regent’s Park.) 


THE sweet bird’s throat itself (not to mention the harsher homing 
note of an occasional aeroplane) was something of a distraction 
in the early part. Did the sweet artifice of the comedy seem a little 
shaky in the plain light of London ? But this was only for the shortest 
space. With dusk deepening, the the brilliant moon rising, and the 
lesser lamps below turning living grass and leaf into properties of 
amazing verisimilitude, and the birds, silent now, slipping like spies 
through the foliage, and foolish moths dancing like fireflies in time 
to the gestures of the players—nothing then could be more natural 
than to find Arden Rere. One is converted as simply as was Duke 
Frederick coming to the skirts of the wild wood. Miss Mary 
Kerridge brings a pleasant vivacity to the part of Rosalind, Mr. 
Russell Thorndike bends to good comic effect under the weight of 
Touchstone’s wisdom, and Mr. David Powell stands straight and 
melancholy under Jaques’s. Mr. Robert Aitkins’s production goes 
smoothly. May the weather meet his brave company half-way at 
least. JAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


So Bright the Flame. (Empire.) The Quiet Man. (Plaza.}—— 
Just Across the Street. (Leicester Square.) 


Dr. EMILy DUNNING was one of the Florence Nightingales of America 
at the turn of the century, a woman who, by hard work and undeviating 
determination not to notice the slights and insults offered her by 
the medical profession, became the first woman doctor to serve in 
Gouverneur hospital in New York. So Bright the Flame, based ona 
book of Dr. Dunning’s, tells her story, and a very inspiring one it is. For 
though the dream she followed is still a nightmare to many—even 
now women doctors are heavily mistrusted in most quarters, which 
include the entire male population of the world—the overcoming of 
what appear to be insuperable obstacles always commands respect 

Miss June Allyson is admirable as the young woman who uncom- 
plainingly suffered humiliations, who night after night was sent out 
in a horse-ambulance after a full day’s work,, and who through 
selflessness, skill and a few lucky breaks eventually won the medical 
equivalent of spurs. They also won her the love of a good man, but 
it is not made known to us whether, when she finally married him, 
she was to lay aside her stethoscope for good or wield it and the 
darning-needle simultaneously. This problem confronts all career 
women, and it would have been interesting to know how this brave 
pioneer answered it. Mr. Gary Merrill, that fine actor Mr. Arthur 
Kennedy and that even finer actress Miss Mildred Dunnock support 
Miss Allyson with the same steady brightness of the torch she 
carries ; the script is intelligent, Mr. John Sturges’ direction simple 
and sympathetic ; in all a most satisfactory film, however feminist 
or anti-feminist one may be. 


The Quiet Man is set in Ireland, green as the proverbial emerald 
and sunnier than we can remember, beautiful and bursting at the 
seams with traditional blarney. Mr. Jolin Wayne is an American 
returning to the land of his forefathers to settle down in what he 
hopes, incorrectly, will be peace. Miss Maureen O’Hara is the 
volatile colleen whom he courts. Mr. Barry Fitzgerald is a marriage- 
broker, Mr. Ward Bond a priest and Mr. Victor McLaglen the 
villain of the piece. Though Hollywood treatment of home-grown 
themes always fills me with trepidation, Mr. John Ford has taken a 
deal of trouble not to exaggerate, and although it is, of course, nigh 
impossible not to make the Irish whimsical, to avoid the leprechaun 
motif altogether, he and his team of first-class actors have failed, 
admirably, to embarrass. Only Miss O’Hara’s red-flannel skirt, 
which she wears for sheep-minding, is just what we expected; the 
rest is pleasantly surprising. 

The film is extremely long—it takes over two hours—and relates 
the heroine’s determination to be wooed with old-fashioned Irish 
ritual and the hero’s equal determination to do it in American style. 
Nothing startling happens, and the utter lack of sophistication, the 
attractive brogues, Mr. Fitzgerald’s spirituous amiability and the 
cool green hills rolling gently into misty blues make this a refreshing 
picture. 


(Open Air Theatre, 
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I. THE HATTON GARDEN WORKSHOP .of a 
scientific instrument maker, in 1895, strange 
new pictures were thrown on a magic lantern 
screen — pictures that moved. What may have 
seemed merely an intriguing novelty to the 
admiring witnesses was, in fact, the first 
commercially practicable film projector to be 
made in this country—the Theatrograph. 
Its inventor was Robert W. Paul, one of the 
purposeful men who made the 1890's a 
period of promise unique in our history. 
Another was Albert E. Reed, who that same 
year began to make super-calendered news- 
print and other printing papers at Tovil, near 
Maidstone, having converted an almost 
derelict straw mill acquired the previous year. 
Expanding his paper-making business with the 
energy and enterprise so typical of the times, 
he founded one of the largest paper-making 
organisations in the world. For to-day the 
four mills of the Reed Paper Group, with its 
unrivalled technical experience and resources, 
produce more than a quarter of a million tons 
of paper a year — newsprint, printings, Reed's 
famous Aylesford Kraft and other kinds of 
wrapping papers. 


Reed 


“tp 6*° 
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Just Across the Street is also a very satisfactory film in a very 
different way. It is a comedy starring Mr. John Lund as a plumber 
and Miss Ann Sheridan as a work-girl he mistakes for a rich banker’s 
daughter. The screen play, which has as many exits and entrances 
as a French bedroom farce, does not, on reflection, bear elucidating, 
but on the spot and at the time it seemed to me to be deliciously 
funny. Decorated with gay little twists and curlecues, all of them 
obvious, perhaps, but all of them drawn amusingly, this is light 
entertainment at its best. I would especially commend to you Mr, 
Cecil Kellaway who, as Miss Sheridan’s ne’er-do-well father, 
manages to invest fecklessness and boozing with tremendous charm, 
Mr. Robert Keith and Miss Natalie Schafer also provide moments 
of splendid folly. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


AFTER the Hallé Orchestra’s Dream of Gerontius | was reminded of 
André Gide’s answer to the question : ‘* Who is the greatest French 
poet ?’’ ‘* Victor Hugo, hélas ! *’ sighed Gide, scrupulously honest 
but wishing that he could hand the palm to a more sympathetic 
member of the French literary Pantheon. ‘* E'gar—alas ! ’’ seems 
to me the first name forced upon us by the facts, should any foreigner 
(per impossibile) Wish to arrange our British composers in order of 
magnitude. Gerontius has this resemblance, among others, to 
Parsifal—that you either like it or you don’t, but that, whether you 
like it or not, it is a masterpiece, a world in itself, perfectly realised, 
I have never before heard a performance which transported me so 
often from the concert-hall to the opera-house. 


Newman’s excessve convert’s delight in the dramatic parapher- 
nalia of a Catholic deathbed (the penultimate act in a drama which 
must have finished, on earth, with a pompe funébre, premiére classe, 
as the French morticians have it) furnishes a perfect operatic first 
act; and Elgar does not lose a single chance to exploit the drama 
and the tension, to paint the restless movements and shifting moods 
of the dying man, to suggest the hushed gloom and the incense-laden 
atmosphere (for presumably Gerontius dies in a room adjoining his 
private chapel, where his private choir are gathered in readiness 
and perfectly rehearsed). It might all bé a scene from a ninetyish 
novel by a ritualist curate ; but it provides Elgar with just what he 
wants, a framework on which to hang his richly, sensuously imagined 
funereal trappings and a text in which short dramatic points succeed 
each other without interruption. 

Act 1 is pure opera, but with Act 2 we move into a musical, though 
not technically theological, limbo. This is not oratorio, except in 
a purist sense, neither is it opera, but something of the same sort of 
hybrid as was attempted by Mahler in his eighth symphony. The 
music still demands something different from a concert-hall setting ; 
possibly Reinhardt could have designed a set sufficiently vague and 
magnificent to have pleased Elgar without offending the Cardinal, 
and much would depend on the illusion of vastness and the skilful 
use of lighting. In any case I feel that Gerontius, as-presented by 
Sir John Barbirolli—and his is to me unquestionably the right 
reading—needs transporting at once to Covent Garden. 

Richard Lewis sang the title-réle with fervour and dignity, though 
without the perfect sense of words and the rapt unction of the great 
interpreters of the past. His voice is rather light in weight and thin 
in quality for the big climaxes, but his delivery is admirably easy 
and his tone pure and pleas%ag in all registers. Kathleen Ferrier’s 
Angel was excellently round, warm and full in tone, and her singing 
had the right dramatic emotional quality, not exactly disembodied 
nor material but vibrant with a quite unerotic ardour, which not 
all singers can achieve. Marian Nowakowski’s Priest was too simply 
operatic, and his praying, both in Act 1 and as Angel of the Agony 
later, mere oratory and spoiled as such by his inadequate treatment 
of the English words. The Sheffield Philharmonic Choir, on the 
other hand, brought one of those revelations of what we in London 
miss in the way of choral singing. Their tone was unfailingly alive, 
bright and clear even in pianissimo passages, their diction excellent 
and their discipline as fine as that of so large a body can be whose 
singing yet remains human and personal. MARTIN COOPER. 


Troy-weight 


Pure gold, Helen, you were pure gold, 
And never undervalued, never cold. 
Uncommon currency, your fortune weathers 
The exchange of foreign values, language, date. 
But Helen, Helen, gold is given Troy-weight— 
A pound is lighter than a pound of feathers. 
INNES RITCHIE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 118 
Report by John Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for the best native comments on British 
weather in one triolet stanza beginning either : 
** It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella."’ 


OF ** The rain’s bound to stop 
If 1 take my umbrella.” 

What is a triolet? Ninety-three out of 105 Spectator readers 
showed proof that they knew at least the orthodox pattern, and one 
of them secured my own confidence by signing himself ‘‘ A. M. 
Dobson.’’ But orthodoxy of pattern is never enough, though with 
a verse-form as circumscribed as a triolet’s it does produce a certain 
unique charm. On this count I ruled out thirty-nine from the second 
round. The crux of a triolet-—once one has sensed its special function 
—is in its fifth and sixth lines, ‘‘the turn,’’ as it might be called, where, 
on a classic occasion, an intended ode was ‘* turned ”’ to a sonnet. 
It was Rose crossing the road, you remember, with something on her 
head which rhymed beautifully with what the ode turned to. For 
this reason I offered ‘* umbrella ’’ for the feminine rhyme in each 
alternative. There are very few good rhymes for it, and with a puckish 
sense of power I hoped to steer the real trioleteers down the select 
lyrical avenues which this word manifested. There was the further 
obstacle in the subject : a ‘* native comment on English weather,’’ 
which baulked several, including four who were for assuring Stella, 
Petronella et al. that even if the cow were a bull it was bound to 
stop now that they had their umbrella : and one even had his cow 
in the cellar, a rhyme I couldn’t allow into the final rounds. 

My hopes were well founded. There were some of such startling 
similarity that anyone unfamiliar with triolet-tyranny would have 
sniffed collusion. The only sure way, it seemed, of making each 
repetition of a key line ‘* ring ’’ that important semitone ‘* off ”’ 
was to adopt the shoulder-shrugging, hopelessly British attitude to 
the umbrella : ‘* an unreasonable weapon, but it seems—don’t ask 
why or how—to do the trick.’’ There were eleven, and of these any 
who managed to insinuate a lady’s name convincingly into that 
crucial line was due for very special consideration. 

I award first prize of £3 to Michael Albery and a second prize of 
£2, to be divided equally between Oswald Clark (whose ** turn ”’ 
strikes me as sheer poetry) and Topaz, whose ‘* turn ’’ was cleverly 
onomatopoeic. I have highly recommended two whose umbrella- 
rhymes | objected to. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(MICHAEL ALBERY) 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 
Yet will reason allow 
It’s bound to stop now ? 
What did Chamberlain vow 
On his peace tarantella ? 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella ! 
SECOND PRIZES 
(OswaLD CLARK) 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella, 
And we’re wet anyhow. 
It’s bound to stop now 
So clear is the Plough, 
And so close to me Stella, 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 
(TOPAZ) 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 
I don’t see why or how 
It’s bound to stop now ; 
When I've slipped in the slough 
And cracked my patella, 
It’s bound to stop, now 
That I’ve got my umbrella ! 
HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(Guy INNES) 
The rain’s bound to stop ! 
If I take my umbrella 
Thétre won’t be a drop ! 
The rain’s bound to stop 
Ere I count as a flop 
My appointment with Stella : 
The rain’s bound to stop 
If I take my umbrella ! 


(MAUREEN BUTCHER) 


It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella ; 
I’m ready to vow 
It’s bound to stop now. 
Don’t wrinkle your brow 
My dearest Prunella ; 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 


(M. R. 1.) 


The tain’s bound to stop 
If I take my umbrella. 
Let the aneroid drop— 
The rain’s bound to stop ; 
Though through puddles I slop. 
Slip, and crack my patella, 
The rain’s bound to stop 
If I take my umbrella. 


(D. L, L. CLARKE) 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 
Since I’m soaked anyhow 
It’s bound to stop now. 
There’s no need of a vow 
To the great cloud-compeller : 
‘ It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella. 


(Guy KENDALL) 
It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella ; 

Do you ask why or how 
It’s bound to stop now ? 
Well it’s due to a row 

With a pilfering fella ; 
It’s bound to stop now 

That I’ve got MY umbrella. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 121 


Set by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a character- 
sketch of Stalin taken from either Carlyle’s ** Russian Revolution,’’ 
or Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall of the Russian Empire,’’ or Macaulay’s 
** Essay on Communism.’’ 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition ’’ and must be received 
not later than June 18th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of June 27th. 





The Spectator, June 5th, 1852 


The most recent accounts from the United States speak of a 
likelihood that Mr. Fillmore will withdraw his claims to the 
Presidency, in favour of Mr. Webster. This still leaves another 
Whig candidate, General Scott, in the field. A Whig con- 
vention was to meet on the Ist of this month in Baltimore; 
and the Democrats were lying on their oars to await the 
result of its deliberations. An impression was gaining ground 
that the dissension in the Whig ranks would-end in the union 
of that party upon some candidate recommended by his in- 
significance. Such have been the party tactics in the States 
for several years back, to the marked degradation of the 
Executive. 

Apprehensions are beginning to be entertained in America 
of a commercial crash, not less disastrous than the crises of 
1827 and 1841. It is stated that of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars borrowed by railway companies within the last five years, 
seventy or eighty millions have been advanced on inadequate 
or no security. It is said that the same excess of speculation 
prevails among the ship-owners, and that the banks have ex- 
tended their issues most unwarrantably. These fever-fits of 
excessive speculation recur at shorter intervals in America 
than with us, partly because in a new country the distress 
consequent on a general crash is less ruinous and lasting, and 
partly because of the lax notions respecting repudiation 
hitherto acted upon by cousin Jonathan. With such a pros- 
pect, English dealers with the United States would do well 
to be wary. 
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LETTERS TO 


A Policy for Rivers 


Sir,—A few weeks ago the Pride of Derby and Derbyshire Angling 
Association Limited were granted an injunction and damages against 
British Celanese Limited, Derby Corporation and the British Electricity 
Authority for pollution of the River Derwent. The legal implications 
are very important for all enterprises that need water. The case 
also emphasises our great need, as a nation, for proper survey records 
of the flow of our rivers. No one would dream of scheming a factory 
without a plan of the site. The architects and engineers would not 
dream of putting it up without taking borings to see what loading the 
foundations should be designed for. Similarly, no one should dream 
of placing a load of heated or chemical effluent in a river without 
calculating what its effect will be; yet this is what has had to happen 
for generations past because for most of our rivers very few records 
of measurements exist—with some notable exceptions such as the Wye. 

By its nature this task of river-gauging must be a public duty. This 
was recognised when, in 1935, the Government set up the Inland Water 
Survey, now under the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
The work was suspended during the war, but was afterwards resumed. 
Recently the first book of measurements since the war was issued, the 
Surface Water Year-Book of Great Britain, 1937 to.1945. It is a modest 
volume carried only up to 1945. 

Considering how vital these measurements are, in an age when the 
load on our rivers grows rapidly every year, when capital expenditure 
of millions of pounds is determined by the estimates designers fix~on 
for the flow of our rivers, when the penalty of ignorance is so plainly 
to be seen, the pity is that the work of the Inland Water Survey has 
not been more abundantly backed. It will still be many years before 
we have adequate records for all our rivers to meet the practical 
needs of users and would-be users, to save waste and prevent damage, 
and this will only happen if the Government are as good as the word 
of the all-party White Paper (Command 6165) of 1944, on A National 
Water Policy, and “ press on with vigour.” This little-known activity 
of inland water survey, whose economic and social value so over- 
whelmingly outweighs its cost, deserves all the help it can get. It should 
have the special support of all those with riverain interests, whether 
anglers, farmers, industrialists or public authorities, who have in this 
at least a real and urgent community of interest.—Yours., faithfully, 

M. G. IONIDEs. 

The Mill, Ockham Mill Lane, Ripley, Surrey. 


Patients’ Plight 


Sirn,—In reply to the letter from “Senex,” may I say first that I am 
entirely in favour of the National Health Service, of which now well 
over ninety per cent. of the population takes advantage. A point which 
occasionally leads to misunderstanding between the doctor and his 
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THE EDITOR 


middle-class patient is the “old private patient” attitude, By this 
I mean the type of patieng who is only too willing to make use of the 
National Health Service, but is unwilling to “ comply with the Tegula- 
tions.” Such patients, for example, will often expect a doctor to call 
and see them when they are quite capable of going to see him during 
his surgery hours. If they go to the surgery they are sometimes 
unwilling to wait in the waiting-room, but will expect to enter by the 
doctor's front door—hoping thereby to avoid waiting their turn with 
the rest of the patients. 

Surely, im fairness to the other numerous patients on the doctor's 
National Health Service list, patients of all classes who are in the 
scheme should be prepared to abide by the regulations. If, on the 
other hand, a patient prefers to be a private patient, then he is entitled 
to have special consideration from his doctor, not as regards treatment 
and attendance, but in-that he will be visited, when he wishes, or can 
go to see his medical adviser by special appointment and so avoid 
waiting. Finally, it is quite illegal for a doctor to ask for or accept 
. fee for attending a patient who is on his National Health Service 
Ist. 

I write to make these points as I feel that the letter from “ Senex ” js 
a somewhat unfair criticism of the medical profession working in the 
National Health Servce.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL BELL. 

Chapel Farm House, Walbottle, Newburn-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


Sir,—I should like to endorse the lament of “ Senex” about the situa- 
tion under the N.H.S. of patients who “could” pay. When we 
became N.H.S. patients the doctor made it unmistakably clear to us 
that we could not expect the same attention as private patients. We 
changed doctors, but we still feel that—in calling in a doctor—we are 
just one more nuisance added to his day, since he gets our capitation 
fee whether we need him or not. Personally I find this situation so 
distasteful that—far from taking undue advantage of the “free” 
service as people are said to do—I should have to be very ill indeed 
before I sent for the doctor. 

It seems to me that this is a very serious defect of the N.H.S. in its 
present form. Capitation fees as such are not large, and a sick N.HS, 
patient is just one more nuisance to the busy G.P. One does not expect 
a solicitor to take on extra work without any extra advantage to him- 
self; why should one expect all doctors to be charitable angels ? 

It seems to me that it would be better if every citizen received a 
“ National Health Allowance,” issued in the form of vouchers along 
with the ration-books. These would be paid out to doctors for visits, 
The doctor would cash them with the Ministry of Health. Unused 
vouchers turned in at the end of each year would bring the owner a 
small bonus (a premium on good health, and an incentive to the 
doctor.) Hospital treatment could be free as at present, but doctors 
would be less keen on getting rid of their patients by sending them in, 
and the hospitals would be less overcrowded. Also there would be a 
little healthy competition, as in the past, among general practitioners, 
since the good doctors in the neighbourhood would necessarily attract 
most of the N.H. vouchers.— Yours, &c., PANDORA. 


Sm,—Under this pathetic heading your correspondent, “ Senex,” voices 
the unsubstantiated opinion that “there seem to be many medical 
men today, especially in country districts, who’resent patients on their 
panel whom they consider quite well enough off to pay them a good 
fee.” How “Senex” arrived at the unspecified “ many ” is difficult to 
understand, unless he has visited many doctors in order to test their 
reactions. If this is so it would seem to have been either a hypochon- 
driacal or snooping pilgrimage, prompted less by suffering than by a 
gnawing grievance. Moreover, if “ Senex” is on the panel of one N.H.L 
practitioner—being the total number of doctors allowed to an N.H.L 
patient—he could only have visited the others as a private patient; in 
which case the test was hardly reliable. 

Your plaintive correspondent continues to state that, if the doctor 
“is to show any interest in the case, a fee will be expected over and 
above whatever the patient may have contributed to N.H.1.” Since, 
as every doctor knows, it is a serious breach of regulations which may 
incur a heavy penalty, to demand fees from a N.H.I. patient, by what 
means does the doctor let it be “ plainly seen” that he expects pay- 
ment? Does he, perhaps, rattle the loose change in his trousers 
pocket, or does he expound, between diagnosis and prognosis, upon the 
high cost of living ? Possibly to be less subtle, and not miss an oppor- 
tunity to obtain his illicit fee, he places a collecting box in his consult- 
ing-room labelled, “ For Better Treatment Drop Coins in Aperture.” 
Even more likely, as this unpardonable materialism is manifest 


“especially in country districts,” the grasping practioner refuses to 
leave the bedside until presented with a guinea’s worth of butter oF 


ham. 
“Senex” despairingly admits that “it is difficult to see how this 
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THE HISTORY OF 


TIMES 


VOLUME IV AND FINAL 
THE 150rx ANNIVERSARY AND BEYOND 


1912—1948 


The fourth and final volume is the story of the impact on The Times of the 
spectacular collisions between the European Powers after 1912, and between the 
Chief Proprietor and his Editors. 





The narrative opens as German pressure was evolving from a threat into the 
certainty of war. The influence of The Times on British foreign policy before 
1914 and on the making of war is reviewed. It is shown that, when peace by 
negotiation proved impossible, peace by victory, for which The Times pressed, 
was a valid course. 


The hour of Allied success in arms was, for Northcliffe, the hour of private 
feud. Lloyd George, helped to power by Northcliffe, became his irreconcilable 
foe. Geoffrey Dawson, as Lloyd George’s ally, was hounded from the editorial 
chair. How Wickham Steed, his successor, challenged a “‘ Chief” now bent on 
despotic power over The Times is set out with profuse evidence from private 
papers. 


But if Northcliffe was ruthless and cunning, he possessed great moral courage. 
If he was malign and suspicious, yet he was prodigal in generosity and affection ; 
incalculable and devious, he was also insatiably curious and eternally stimulat- 
ing. No malady could arrest the energies of “‘ Northoleon,” dominant in Fleet 
Street, unable to master Printing House Square. The frenzied progress of his 
last weeks is here told for the first time. 


His death freed Printing House Square from its Tarquin. By manoeuvres as 
complex as they were tense The Times was then purchased by Colonel Astor and 
Mr. John Walter IV. Henceforth, the inheritance of principles of honest jour- 
nalism was assured. 


The attitude of The Times in the decade that led up to the second World War 
is exhaustively treated. The generation humiliated by Munich will find the 
chapter on the policy of Appeasement provocative and notably candid. An 
Appendix on the Abdication offers a new statement on the stand taken by the 
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deplorable state of things is to be overcome.” Let him take heart. If 
it can be shown that a doctor has asked a fee of an N.H.I. patient the 
simple remedy is to report the offence (not anonymously) to the local 
Executive Council. The complaint being proved, the culprit will be 
suitably penalised. Thus, should “ Senex” be able to produce sufficient 
evidence of his accusations, he, with the rest of the victimised public, 
will quickly be vindicated, and the “ black sheep” deservedly “ shown 
up for what they really are.” If that much evidence is not available, it 
is unfortunate that “ Senex” should have written a letter so condemning 
an overworked, self-sacrificing profession, even though “the writer,” 
with commendable magnaminity, “is not suggesting that doctors are 
more mercenary than men in other professions.” 

It is time, Sir, for the public to realise that it is not being exploited 
by doctors and dentists reaping huge rewards from a State cornucopia; 
that such injustices as may exist under N.H.I. are suffered by the pro- 
fessions and patients alike. Furthermore, while there are unfortunate 
and much publicised instances of medical and dental delinquency, the 
first mad rush of the public to grab free dentures, wigs, aspirins, barley- 
sugar (medicinal) and anything else available, served, to use the words 
of “Senex,” to “show them up for what they really are.”—Faith- 
fully yours, EDWARD SAMSON. 

Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 





The New Kingston Hospital 


Sir,—The reference by Janus in A Spectator's Notebook of May 23rd, 
to the proposed new hospital for Kingston and Malden was very 
gratifying to us, because it stresses two important points often over- 
looked—firstly that it is a fact, incredible though it may seem, that 
a voluntary hospital founded after July Sth, 1948, cannot be 
nationalised without fresh legislation; and, secondly, the influence, out 
of all proportion to the size of the new foundation, that its estab- 
“lishment may have on future developments of the National Health 
Service. 

In our opinion the small local hospital, administered by a committee 
of the local townspeople who are sensitive to local public opinion, is 
the best means of keeping the medical services efficient and alive. 
At the present time, far from setting up such institutions, there is a 
marked tendency to abolish them where they already exist. The 
successful establishment of such a hospital outside, though supple- 
mentary to, the State service, will do much to confirm the value 
of institutions of this kind, and may well serve as a model for future 
similar institutions within the State Medical Service. It is, therefore, 
with the national implications in mind, as much as from a desire to 
replace our lost hospital in Kingston, that we commenced last year, and 
have continued ever since, to collect money to establish the first new 
medical charity since the National Health Act.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, F. B. Laker. Chairman, 

Kingston and Malden Victoria Medical Foundation. 

The White House, 5 Portsmouth Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Silencers and Speed 


Sir.—Your correspondent, Mr. B. D. Spencer, asks you to press for 
legislation to compel young motor-cyclists to use silencers. It is 
already illegal to drive a motor vehicle with an ineffective silencer. 
And what is more, on July 19th, 1934, I moved an amendment to the 
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Road Traffic Act in the House of Lords to render it illegal to supply 
such a vehicle—and carried jt against the Government of the day, 
(Before then the user of a car or cycle with an illegal silencer had 
merely to satisfy the court, when charged, that he had purchased the 
standard product of a well-known firm to be able to count on acquittal.) 
But I remember reflecting in 1934 that it is one thing to carry ag 
amendment and quite another to see it enforced.—Yours faithfully, 
ELTON. 





Adderbury, Near Banbury, Oxford. 


Sir,—Mr. B. D. Spencer will be disappointed to hear that some motor. 

cycle silencers are so carefully designed that they actually increase the 

efficiency of the engine and therefore the possible maximum speed of 

the motor-cyclist.—Yours faithfully, L. BAINBRIDGE-BELL, 
Oak Cottage, Bunch Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Competition for Scientists 


Sir,—Your unhelpful editorial comment on the use of good scientists 
amounts to burying your ostrich head in the sands, and killing the 
grammar-school sixth-form goose which has laid golden eggs. One 
considerable alleviation to the crisis can be proposed—a check to 
expanding Government departments. It has been stated that the 
Civil Service wants in future more than half the graduate scientists 
year by year, and intends to get them, presumably by inflating salaries 
from the bottomless public purse. Cannot the Treasury or the watch- 
dog Estimates Committee cut this demand to real essentials? Where 
the supply of good materials is not unlimited, then all gain by sceing 
that all essential needs are met. Sixth-form teaching by good scientists 
is an essential.—Yours faithfully, Ceci. Ricu, Headmaster, 
The Cathedral School, Bristol, 1. 





Legalised Lotteries 


Sir,—Apart from the fact that Mr. Phillips is a mathematician and I 
am merely a linguist, I do not know that he is better qualified than I 
am to criticise football-pools; and when he says that “the forecasting 
of draws is a hundred per cent. gamble” and then gives figures which 
show that the percentage of draws is actually twenty-nine, I feel justified 
in saying that to me the rest of the article is just as much nonsense as 
the “100 per cent. gamble.” 

Mr. Phillips may like to spend 5s. a week on cigarettes or on going 
to the pictures, or on playing bridge at 5s. a hundred (none of which 
I do), or he may have some other way of putting his money “ down 
the drain” (i.e., distinct from expending it on capital development), 
I spend my 5s. and ten minutes a week on the “ pools "—and get much 
amusement thereby. 

In any case I do not presume to tell my fellow citizens (who 
probably know all about the “ odds”) what to do with their money; 
nor do I criticise the pool-promoters for making a profit any more than 
I wouid censure the paient-medicine makers or the cigarette makers for 
earning large profits. And if 24 million sixpences are Spent weekly 
on the pools, that merely means that that sum circulates quickly and 
may enable X to buy some “ gilt-edged stock,” or Y to take a much 
needed holiday, or Z perhaps to have an extra glass of beer—all of 
which Mr. Phillips would do his best to stop. And who is Mr. 
Phillips to say that £5,000 should be the maximum “* prize”? Would 
he like “the State” to limit his royalties to ome per cent., or 
his broadcasting fees to five shillings an hour ?—Yours truly, 

F. W. TAaytor. 

433 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sir,—I am in full agreement with Mr. R. L. Kitchin that “ poorer 
patients (most markedly in villages) were much better cared for thirty 
years ago.” In the days of voluntary district nursing associations in 
our village the district nurse living in the village and, daily seen in 
and out of the cottages, was a known and well-loved figure. No 
doctor’s chit was necessary to call her to a case. The well-organised 
district nursing committee with its superintendents was kept well- 
informed of all her cases. Subscribers and others were served by her 
when her aid was sought. 

She saw daily and often twice a day to the ailing old folk—getting 
them up and seeing them comfortably back in bed. The finances of 
her district were organised by the members of the committee who 
collected the subscriptions and sought more subscribers—who knew all 
inhabitants of the area. No one would be ill or in want of assistance 
for a day without Nurse being sent for. It is a thousand pities that 
this has all been swept away and replaced by this soulless system— 
so-called Welfare State. I have known cases where the district nurse, 
sent to a case by the doctor, has washed the patient once and never 
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one again, and the patient died soon after. The nurse is not to blame 
but the system. A district nurse has far too large an area to cover, 
and although given a car (and she needs one) instead of a bicycle she 
cannot cover her duties. She is now too busy helping young into 
the world and has no time to help the old folks to leave it. 
And how old folks dread being sent to die away from home !—Yours 
faithfully, ELLEN Impey. 
The Doll's House, Plaistow, W. Sussex. 


Modern Mosaics 


Sir,—Having read your art critic’s notice of the replicas of the 
Ravenna mosaics at present exhibited by the Arts Council at the New 
Burlington Galleries, 1 am impelled to remind him of an earlier 
pioneer in this revival than Professor Bovini and his small group. of 
collaborators, to whom he gives the entire credit. It must be thirty 
years since Boris Anrep, abandoning his early experiments in various 
forms of painting and drawing, began a prolonged, profound and I 
believe solitary study of all the best early mosaics to be found in 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. Deeply versed before that in all branches 
of early Russian iconography, he was able to combine this tradition 
with the influence of his new studies in a series of works done in this 
country up to the outbreak of the Second World War. These include 
many decorations in private London houses, the well-known floors in 
the Tate and National Galleries, extensive though less familiar mosaics 
on the walls of apses of the Greek Orthodox Church in Bayswater, 
the Cathedral of Mullingar, and at a chapel in Stirling. In all these 
works, which increase in freedom and brilliance as Anrep proceeded, 
the adoption of early Byzantine style and technical idioms is funda- 
mertal—one might say axiomatic—even in the treatment of modern 
subjects. 

The most accessible of his later and better work is the second series 
done in the Greek Church in Moscow Road, Bayswater, a few years 
before the war. It is a pity they are so little known.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry Lame (R.A.). 

Coombe Bissett, Salisbury. 


Crockford Prefaces 


Sir,—How much I agree with Janus regarding the value of the Crock- 
ford prefaces. Seven years ago I was moved to recommend their 
publication in book form for the benefit of ordination candidates and 
others. The Editor wrote that this was just being done, under the 
title of Crockford Prefaces; the Editor Looks Back. 1 look forward 
very much to seeing this latest issue, which is evidently of the same 
high and independent standard as those written for many years by a 
former West country dignitary.—Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Hopkins. 
St. Peter's Vicarage, Hereford. 


Dr. Truby King 


Sir,—In a recent number of your journal there was a reference to 
the work of the late Dr. Truby King. It was stated that Dr. King, 
like Madame Montessori, began his work jn the field of the mentally 
abnormal. Actually this is not quite accurate. Dr. King was the 
superintendent of a large mental hospital in New Zealand, but his 
interest in infant-feeding was unconnected with his professional work. 
I; dated from seeing some sickly calves which had been fed on 
separated milk. Dr. King was on holiday; he bought the calves, worked 
out a way of supplementing poor milk, and from this went on to 
infant-feeding. 

Through his work I believe that the infant death-rate in New 
Zealand became the lowest in the world. Nevertheless he would wish 
his name to be remembered mainly as an advocate of breast-feeding. 
I was in close touch with the first baby to be brought up on humanised 
milk, and for this reason I venture to send this note—Yours truly, 

HAZEL BUCKLAND. 

43 Commercial Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Dr. or Herr? 


Sin—The B.B.C. is certainly not consistent. In the French Service of 

the B.B.C. from London the German Chancellor is always referred 

to as “le Docteur Adenauer.” So why not on the Home Service ?— 

Yours, &c., STANLEY GODMAN. 
Briarcroft, Pipe Passage, Lewes. 


Fritillaries 


Si,—Although it is obvious from the context that the Turk’s Cap 
mentioned by Matthew Arnold, to which Dr. Garrod refers in his 
letter in the Spectator of May 16th, is not fritillaria imperialis, the 
Crown Imperial, I am wondering whether he confused it with fritillaria 
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meleagris, in so far as the name _is concerned. This occurs to 
because I find that the Crown Imperial is sometimes referred to here 
as Turk's Cap, and I have seen it so listed im at least one bulb 
catalogue. Whether it comes from some district in England or grew 
up in the States I have been unable to discover.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Mary Gates. 
Two Rivers Farm, Lyons Plains Road, Westport, Connecticut. 


Railway Regions 
Sir,—Compact and familiar names for our railway regions would be 
Great Western, Southern, North-Western, North-Eastern and Cale- 
donian. All of these, except Southern, date back to the days before 
the amalgamations of the 1920s.—Faithfully yours, 
E. F. Davipson. 
Araluen, Seaford, Sussex. 


Domestic Service 


Sir,—A woman speaker on careers, addressing girls at a secondary 
school recently, was asked by one girl a question as to dqmestic 
service, which the questioner intended taking up. The reply was that 
there was “no future” in that, and the aspirant should think again 
and go to see so-and-so about other lines. Can anything more 
thoroughly wrong-headed be imagined ?—Yours faithfully, 
D. G. Davies. 
The Rectory, Bletchington, Oxford. 


Federation and Confederation 


Sm,—lIs it right to found the distinction between federal and confederate 
union on the assumption that the latter is a mere alliance creating no 
superior authority? Is it not more accurate to say that while the 
central authority in a federal union can claim the direct obedience, 
within ascertained limits, of every individual in the whole body, the 
central authority of the confederate union can claim only the obedience 
of the constituent States, and has n6 direct legal power over their 
subjects ? In a mere alliance the parties retain complete independence; 
they may break their promise—but they are breaking no allegiance if 
they do.—Your obedient servant, T. M. Barty. 


Itzinomige, Japan. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EverYONE who has walked in a wood in summer has heard the 
drumming of the great or lesser spotted woodpeckers. Many 

who have not seen either know the green woodpecker well beca 
it seems to have taken to the open, a habit which may have pe 
thing to do with the cutting down of so many woods. We Often seg 
the green bird on a telegraph-pole at the top of the garden, but one 


L has to go to leafier cover to see the little spotted woodpecker, which 





amarnere cane seat? still keeps to the trees and the peace of quiet glades that belong te 
fMONM/ONTEM at the chiffchaff and the willow wren. In the woods that are close to 
C~. overfa= us we have the three common woodpeckers and the tree creeper. 

















famous voyage 

Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 

ing expedition directed against 

the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260 ,000,000. We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. Ea- 


quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 


Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(COMIN:ON, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 








all masters in the art of searching for insects and extracting them 
from cracks in the bark or minute holes in the branch itself. The 
woodpeckers betray themselves either by drumming or by the Chips 
that fall as they bore for their food, but the tree creeper is ag 
secretive as its name suggests. It creeps up and down the tree, work- 
ing silently, busily, even when there is no breeze and everything else 
in the wood seems asleep. In its quiet industry it reminds me of 
the waterhen. There is so little food in a single insect that the 
creeper, and that other tree-searcher, the nuthatch, have to keep at 
their tasks to survive, particularly when a brood has to be fed, As 
with all birds, breeding takes place when food is plentiful or survival 
would be doubtful. 


Underwater World 

In the calm, when the wind had gone completely, | amused myself 
by leaning over the side of the boat and peering into the water, 
The bed of a lake is a fascinating thing of forest and field, hill and 
plain, through which life moves slowly. A little school of minnows 
passed, going leisurely above the stalks of a short green weed that 
might have been grass. The undercurrent made taller, feathery weeds 
sway, and the minnows rose over these “trees” and went out of 
sight. Something made a ripple across the surface, and the picture 
was wiped out in a strange, dizzy, distortion through which a small 
fish passed, probably on its way after the minnows. The anchor 
dragged just after the water became still, and the colour of mud 
blotted out everything. My friend, who was sitting at the other end 
of the boat, warned me that I was taking risks, and I sat up, sorry 
to abandon my study of the bottom of the lake where sunlight and 
shadow have a green, cool beauty and bubbles of air rest like pearls 
on the ground. 


An Old Outhouse 

Once the outhouse was used for storing implements, but now it 
is going slowly to ruin. Slates have fallen off here and there, and 
the floor has become sodden. In spite of the ravages of the years, 
it still gives shelter from the sun and rain, and cattle often stand in 
its gloomy entry. The life that has taken possession of the place is 
insect life, beetles and flies, stone lice and spiders. To live on the 
beetles come a few field mice; to live on the mice, an owl. Swallows 
sweep across the forecourt, gathering the flies that tumble in clouds 
in the evening, and among the tall nettles a shrew gives warning of 
danger behind a boulder or among the rotted stalks of ancient straw 
that might shelter a snake or a toad. I watched a tramp going slowly 
up the track past this place. He inspected the tumbled ruin, and 
went on. There was nothing friendly, no health, in the place, nothing 
but decay and the odour of the crippled elder growing through a 
fall of gable stones. 


The Snail-Eater 

“My old grandfer was a strong man an’ very quick-tempered. He 
liked children, but he couldn't bear them makin’ a noise. * Stop that 
‘er tootin’,’ he’d say when I come in whistlin’. A proper ‘ard life 
he had. Went to work when he was no more than small, an’ never 
had nothin’ else but work all his life. When he was about sixteen 
he took ill. A decline they called it in them days. Nobody could 
cure him, no matter what they did. He was a goner, as they saj. 
The doctors wouldn’t give tuppence for him. Know what 'e did? 
He got up early every mornin’ an’ went out pickin’ snails off cabbage 
an’ such like. He picked ‘em an’ swalloweds’em down with the dew 
still on ‘em. You wouldn't believe it, but in no time he turned the 
corner. Cured hisself. He began to put flesh on, and he became 
strong man __ Lived to be old, ‘e did. There was somethin’ in them 
snails or the dew that was on ‘em. It took nerve to eat ‘em for he 
might have died.” Story told in the village by the grandson of af 
old Worcestershire man. 
Using Lawn-Clippings 

These days, when the lawn has to be cut almost every seven days, 
there is an opportunity of adding one of the finest ingredients to the 
compost-heap. Lawn clippings can be watered, treated with one of 
the proprietory compounds made up for the purpose, and turned 
into good manure. IAN NIALL 
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BOOKS OF 
Boswell and Zélide 


Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764.. Edited by Frederick A. Pottle. 
(Heinemann. 25s.) 

«* Boswell when cool and sedate fixes rules for Boswell to live by 
in the common course of life, when perhaps Boswell might be dissi- 

ted and forget the distinctions between right and wrong, between 
propriety and impropriety. 

**T own to you that this method of living according to a plan 
may sometimes be inconvenient and may even cause me to err. 
When such a man as I am employs his great judgement to regulate 
small matters, methinks he resembles a giant washing teacups or 
threading a needle, both of which operations would be much better 
performed by a pretty little miss. There now is a pompous affectation 
of dignity ; you must expect a good deal of this from me.’’ 

Tuar is from a letter to Belle de Zuylen, later Madame de Charriére, 
familiar to all who have read Geoffrey Scott’s enchanting Portrait of 
Zélide. And it is well that such a passage, so full of humour directed 
against himself, should greet our eyes after reading the notes for the 
journal which has, alas, disappeared ; otherwise we might be tempted 
to think this young Boswell of twenty-three an unutterable prig, so 
watchful of self, issuing daily orders to himself, living—except when 
the flesh was weak—according to an ** Inviolable Plan, To be read 
over frequently,’’ constantly adjuring himself to be calm, to be refenu, 
to be Johnson, for he had already fallen under the spell of the colossus 
whos: biographer he was to be. Yet a feeling consideration of all 
it was about gives a rather different picture. 


These documents, memoranda, themes, letters, verses, cover the 
eleven months immediately following the period of Boswell’s London 
Journal, that time of riotous and somewhat disgraceful living which 
had come to disgust Boswell, and which he looked back upon as 
** idle, dissipated, absurd, and unhappy.’” Now he was going to 
pull himself together, follow his father’s wishes, remember that he 
was born to the duties of a laird of Auchinleck. Supported by 
Jehnson as he left the shore, he bravely, though with ‘* a kind of 
gloom upon his mind,’’ faced a winter at Utrecht. But when he got 
there he was appalled. He fell into one of his deepest fits of hypo- 
chondria ; he thought he would go mad ; he fled to Rotterdam ‘** in 
a condition that he shuddered to recollect.’” Yet he summoned all 
his moral forces, returned to Utrecht, drew up his Inviolable Plan. 
Thus, read from one point of view, this journal is the frank, unaffected 
story of a gallant fight against neurasthenic melancholia. 


It is remarkable ; it is absorbing ; it is entertaining. One finds 
oneself fighting Boswell’s battle with him. One rejoices at such an 
entry as: 

‘** Friday 10 February. Yesterday you did very well. On Wednes- 
day you sat up very late, being all agitated with love and fiery 
imagination. You sprung out of bed and upon your bare knees 
swore not ‘to speak of yourself, except to Madame Geelvinck, for 
eight days. You forgot this once or twice yesterday. However, 
you'll keep to it more and more. You was hurt by want of rest.’’ 
feel we are getting on. But there are sad relapses : 


“Friday 13 April. Yesterday you awaked shocked, having dreamt 
you was condemned to be hanged. You lay dozing long. You 
was so sad that old Cirkz bid you not take thought. You was weak 
and mean and childish and infidel. . . . This day rouse. Mem., 
you’ve not owned. If so, youdo no harm. You'll be strong. Be 
on guard.’”’ 

By the time Boswell left Holland to go with Lord Marsichal to Berlin, 
he had more or less conquered himself. 


Luckily there are some threads of story to connect the register 
of plans, of failures and successes, of French themes and Dutch 
themes, or readings of the law, of nightly writings of the ten lines of 
verse, sometimes gay, but sometimes couched in such terms as : 

** The cruel Spleen torments me now again 
And its foul vapours sheds upon my brain.*’ 
There were his ponderings upon marriage and his love affair with the 
beautiful young widow, /a veuve, Madame Geelvinck, to whom he 
once made a declaration, but who later—such was his avowed 
inconsistency—came much second to Zélide, who does not appear 
in the record so often as her importance in his mind demands. 
Fairly early we read, after a somewhat depressing entry : ‘‘ You’re 
engaged next assembly with Mademoiselle de Zuylen ; cheer up.”’ 


It was the queerest affair ; they were great friends, spoke un- 
restrainedly with each other, discussed marriage, religion, people, 
anything and everything, but not till they parted did each observe in 
the other an ‘* agitation *’ which could mean only one thing. 
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Caution, however, restrained him ; she was an ‘‘ angelic creature °’ 
—but wasn’t she rather too intellectual ? He was certainly in love ; 
but all that happened was the exchange of a few remarkable letters, 
which, as Professor Pottle says, ‘‘ may safely be called one of the 
oddest series of love letters ever written,”’ But these must be read 
with the memoranda as a background, memoranda which in this 
** popular ’’ edition of the Boswell papers have been selected, 
arranged, annotated and explained inimitably well. If we might 
perhaps wish that the French documents had been left in French, 
well, we have only to wait for the ‘‘ research ’” edition which will 
some day give us all the documents in full. In the meantime we 
can be enormously grateful for so rich, varied and revealing a glimpse 
into the mind of a man part of whose nature we must all of us admit 
to sharing. BONAMY DosrEE. 


American Spy Panic 


Ordeal By Slander. MacGibbon & Kee. 
13s. 6d.) 


One of the great differences between the atmosphere of Britain in the 
two wars was the comparative absence of conspiratorial mania in the 
second war. There were no Pemberton-Billing cases, far less spy 
mania, far more willingness to take people on trust. Yet the situa- 
tion was at least as dangerous ; there was a more real conspiracy in 
being or in potentia. There were genuine Nazi partisans and far 
more genuine Russian partisans. Even after Fuchs and Pontecorvo 
there was and is no panic here. 


It is very different in the United States. There was, indeed, far 
less persecution of opinion in the second war than in the first, but 
there has been recently as much panic and pressure to conformity 
as there was in the days of Wilson’s Red-hunting Attorney-General, 
Palmer. It is this atmosphere of panic that it is hardest to get 
across, and one of the effects of this book is to make it clear not 
only how charges may be launched out of the blue, but how life 
may be turned upside-down and what is, in effect, a heavy fine 
imposed on a distinguished scholar by a highly irresponsible senator, 


As it happens, I was in Washington when Senator McCarthy 
launched his charges, and probably knew of them sooner than did 
Mr. Lattimore, who was then in Afghanistan. These charges, that 
Mr. Lattimore was a head Soviet spy, were only some of the wild 
and whirling charges being spread by conversation in Washington, 
and Mr. Lattimore’s account of his appearance before the Tydings 
Committee gives very well the atmosphere of the Senate-room as 
well as of the city. Yet, though Mr. McCarthy totally failed to 


By Owen Lattimore. 
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Dark Atlantis 


David Craigie 
Graham Greene writes: 
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prove his charges, Senator Tydings lost one of the safest Demo- 
cratic seats because he was thought to have been too soft with the 
** Reds,’” and Senator Benton’s challenge to Senator McCarthy 
may hurt, not help, him in Connecticut. 


What lies behind this phenomenon ? Naturally enough, Professor 
Lattimore sees only slanders launched as part of a general campaign 
of smearing. He sees senatorial immunity being exploited, and he 
sees fear being spread all over the universities and journals where 
freedom of thought and research is essential to the understanding 
of the world in which the United States has to. live. Professor 
Lattimore, for instance, knows how vain and meaningless it is to 
preach of something vaguely called ‘‘ democracy *’ to Mongolians 
or other inhabitants of the debatable lands between China and 
Russia. For many of these peoples, absorption in the Soviet Union 
may well seem a national and a personal promotion. But to admit 
this is to risk being labelled as a Communist agent or a fellow- 
traveller, and you are still more vulnerable if, like Professor Latti- 
more, you have spent a great part of your life and all your early 
life abroad, in China and in England. 


But the panic has some causes that are deserving of understanding, 
if not of sympathy. American public opinion received two great 
shocks without which the career of Senator McCarthy would have 
been impossible. There was the shock of the Communist triumph 
in China, a shock all the more overwhelming because of the false 
picture of the Chinese situation that had been painted by so many 
hands and because of the sentimental bias towards China that is an 
American tradition. Believing themselves to be the traditional and 
trusted friends of China, the Americans were horrified and almost 
terrified to find themselves discarded and control over China pass 
into the hands of devoted allies—if not actual servants—of Moscow. 
There had to be an explanation and the easiest was: ‘* Nous 
sommes trahis.’’ 


This feeling of betrayal was deepened by the Hiss case and by the 
sequels of the Hiss case, the confession by several important ex- 
officials of ‘the American Government that they had been secret 
Party members. Even had there not been testimony of the kind 
produced by ex-Communists like Louis Budenz, there would have 
been ground for alarm. Some things that were odd and dangerous 
had been going on, and the American people was confronted with a 
real problem, the existence of a conspiratorial political party whose 
loyalty was to a foreign Government. No good has been done by 
dodging this issue, and the writer on the Baltimore Sun, whom 
Professor Lattimore refers to so disparagingly, was saying some- 
thing, badly, that needed saying. For it was the case that the 
intellectuals were giving highly suspect characters the benefit of the 
doubt long after the public had begun to smell a rat. The ambiguous 
rdle of people like Frederick Vanderbilt Field, the readiness with 
which ex-Communists in America testify, burning what they had 
adored and sometimes turning right round—these account for the 
success and immunity of Senator McCarthy. The excessive toler- 
ance and credulity of the "thirties are being paid for now, and the 
price is high. Part of the price was paid by Professor Lattimore, 
and what that price was is shown in an enthralling book. 


D. W. BROGAN. 
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Lord Simon Remembers 


Retrospect. By Viscount Simon. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


It has been almost roses, roses, all the way with Lord Sim 
quite. Having decided to choose politics instead of the law, a 
demonstrating that at the Bar he could have had everything at | 
feet, he was faced more than once with those problems which in 
politics confront every man with a judicially balanced mind, 

first days of August, 1914, he was for a time among the Party in th 
Cabinet which opposed war and contemplated resignation, Wher 
as has been stated in some quarters, he actually handed in a letter 
resignation he does not in this volume make clear. He was, he say 
prepared ‘* if necessary *’ (the words need a little elucidation 
resign. But a (éte-d-téte breakfast with Sir Edward Grey 
August 3rd made all the difference, and Sir John, as he then 
remained a member of the Government till early in 1916, when 

felt himself so strongly opposed to compulsory service that 
resigned rather than support the measure imposing conscriptic 
** I have long since realised that my opposition was a mistake.” 
now adds, and at the time he effectively rebutted any possible 

of pacifism by donning Royal Flying Corps uniform and joipj 
Trenchard’s staff in France. The third decision was between sup. 
porting the MacDonald-Baldwin coalition in 1931 and going in 
opposition with what were variously known as the Samuel and { 
Sinclair Liberals. This time he had no hesitation, and the Liber 
Nationals, commonly called Simonites (Liberals seem to run 
sibilants), came to being under his leadership. 

The retrospective record of such a career could not fail, and dog 
not, to be charged with interest throughout. It might perhaps hay 
been more fully charged if Lord Simon had decided to devote great 
space to his brilliant career at the Bar, and refer to rather more of 
historic cases he was engaged in than he has done. His book # 
none too long, and good wine should not be stinted. But he } 
chosen to dwell rather on Oxford and Westminster. Certainly 
one will question the wisdom of the first decision. Born in 
Congregational manse in Manchester and sent north to Fettes i 
school, he went to Oxford with a major scholarship at Wadham 
(regrettably ignoring the advice of his favourite master, who urged! 
Cambridge), which was then rejoicing in a remarkable vin 
Besides Simon, F. E. Smith and C. B. Fry, Roche, a future Law]: 
Horne, a future Bishop of Wakefield, and Francis Hirst were *.., 
and Hilaire Belloc was a contemporary participant in tourneys at ike 
Union. If it has not been roses, roses, it has certainly been Oxford, 
Oxford all the way, for Simon is now Senior Fellow of All Souls, 
having been elected in company with Leo Amery in 1897, and Hi 
Steward of the University, after serving for many years as its standin 
counsel. Pietas and good stories are the outstanding characteristic 
of his Oxford chapters. 

But primarily this is a political autobiography, spanning the 
from 1906, when Simon was carried into Parliament on the wave off 
the great Liberal victory, to 1945, when on the election of the Labour 
Government he ceased to be Lord Chancellor. The period covers 
both wars, the disintegration of the Liberal Party in 1916 resulting 
from the Asquith-Lloyd George breach and the coupon election o 
1918, the General Strike (here Lord Simon, if anything, under 
rates the importance of his own demonstration of the illegality of the 
strikers’ action), the first two Labour administrations, the economic 
crisis of 1931, his own Royal Commission on India, the Abdication 
and the pre-war anxieties of the later thirties, culminating in tk 
Munich agreement. At every point Lord Simon has something 
pertinent to contribute—except on the Abdication, regarding whic, 
unlike another noble Lord, he abstains from gratuitous exhumation 
That term cannot be applied to the deadly quotations from speeches 
by Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair, bitterly opposing in the 1935 
Parliament what the latter called ‘* the folly, danger and wastefunes 
of this steady accumulation of armaments’’; this takes its place 
in the normal course of the narrative as one of the factors contributing 
to the tragedy of 1939. Regarding the whole of the Munich negot 
tions there will be controversy to the end of time, for its 
never possible to declare with certainty what shape later even 
would have assumed if earlier events had been different ; but m 
one should engage in the controversy in future without weighing 
Lord Simon’s defence of the Chamberlain policy ; it is doubtfi 
whether the case has ever been better stated. In particular t8 
pointed out with force (if only in a footnote) that it is ™ 
argument to say that the year’s respite gained in 1938 enabled 
Germany to increase her armaments more than we could ; the poitt 
is that it enabled us to build up ours, particularly the Air Force, jas 
sufficiently to save us from destruction. » 

Lord Simon writes currente calamo, sometimes perhaps mimum 
currente. There are too many mis-spellings of proper names @ 
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ais. WILLIAM KENT 


London Mystery & Mythology 


A leading expert on our capital’s history here explores the 
vast mythology to which London has given birth over the 
centuries. Illustrated 12s 6d net 


FRANK C. BOWEN 
Men of the Wooden Walls 


Mr. Bowen records vividly and concisely the life histories 

of those heroic men of the woodén-walled era of maritime 

history whose exploits have earned them lasting fame. 
Profusely Illustrated 21s net 





In Large Demand 


Stalin | 


NIKOLAUS BASSECHES’ graphic account of Stalin’s 
inexorable rise to power ‘ has substantial merits and a g 

deal of acute and discerning analysis.’—-Times Literary 
Supplement. 404 pp 18s 6d net 


The Rise of Simon Lachaume 


MAURICE DRUON’S Prix Goncourt novel has been acclaimed 
by critics in this country. ‘Exquisite,’ *‘ Memorable,’ * Frank,’ 
‘Outstanding,’ ‘Fascinating,’ ‘Ruthless,’ ‘Great,’ ‘Powerful,’ 
‘Impressive.’ ‘Tremendous’ 344 pp 10s 6d net 
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LET IT COME DOWN 
Paul Bowles 


** One of the year’s most remarkable and exciting novels. 
—New Statesman. 


‘* The excitement and suspense of the action are intense.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. 


CHOSEN COUNTRY 
John Dos Passos 


‘* A vivid impression of American life.’’—The Times. 
**Constantly interesting, readable to a most unusual 
degree.’’—John O’London’s. 15s. 


AROUND BRITAIN WITH 
BON VIVEUR 
Here at last is a guide to the best in Britain based on the 


famous series in The Daily Telegraph, 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


THE VIENNESE COOKERY 
BOOK 
Irma Rhode 


Viennese cooks have always been famous for the excellence 
and variety of their food. Miss Rhode has here collected 
some of their most attractive and characteristic recipes. 
Illustrated by Biro. 12s. 6d. 
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MONETARY POLICY 
A Symposium 
Contributions by H. G. Johnson, Cambridge; C. M. 
Kennedy, Oxford ; Professor R. F. Kahn, Cambridge ; 
Professor D. H. Robertson, Cambridge ; Professor J. R. 
Hicks, Oxford ; R. F. Harrod, Oxford ; Professor F. W. 

Paish, London ; and T. Balogh, Oxford. 


Royal 8vo. Sewn, 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By H. T. GILLETT 
Foreword by Professor L. W. GRENSTED 


Dr. Gillett writes as a Quaker and is not orthodox by 
Anglican standards ; but as Prof. Grensted writes : ‘* It 
is the spirit in which he writes that matters and his testi- 
mony to that spirit deserves the attention not only of the 
Churches, but of politicians too.’’ 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
By A. DUPONT-SOMMER 
Translated by E. M,. ROWLEY 


** It is not a single revolution in biblical study which the 
Dead Sea documents have brought out ; it is, one already 
feels, a whole cascade of revolutions.’ ’—Books and People, 
B.B.C. 

** This little book is not one to be missed.’’—TZime and 
Tide. 


La. Cr. 8vo. 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 









Ts. 6d. net 











Cloth. 8s. 6d. net 
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ALEX WEISSBERG’S 


Conspiracy of Silence 


“No book since Carlyle’s French Revolution has brought the same 
illusion of vicarious experience.’— Daily Telegraph. 


31a impression printing. 21s, net 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS’ 
How to Travel 


Incognito 


The author of Hotel Splendide at his most entertaining. Illustrated 
by BEMELMANS. 12s. 6d. net 


From Sanskrit to Brazil 


ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Essays on language by the author of Usage and Abusage. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Desert in the Heart 


PETER GLADWIN 


A vigorous, fast-moving first novel, set in Australia. 
Book Society Recommend. 


Night Watch 


THOMAS WALSH 
Even more exciting than Nightmare in Manhattan. 
Book Society Recommend. 
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successor as Chancellor of the Exchequer figures variously in text 
and index as Kingsley Wood, Kingsley-Wood, Wood, Kingsley, Sir 
and Kingsley Wood, Sir Charles, a Christian name which his parents 
had neglected to bestow on him); it was to J. A. Spender, not to 
Walter Hines Page, that Grey used the historic words ‘‘The lamps 
are going out all over Europe ’’; the last India Act was passed in 
1947, not 1949 ; Ralph Whigham, a Foreign Office official, should be 
Ralph Wigram ; and I suggest though I may be wrong here, that the 
interchange between Rosebery and C.B. on a quotation from Juvenal 
was actually between Gladstone and C.B. These are not major 
errata, but they are worth correcting in a second edition. 


The author of this volume needs little addition to his distinctions, 
but the volume will in fact add to them. One of the best chapters, 
incidentally is the last, devoted to concise assessments of the five 
Prime Ministers Simon served under. WILSON HARRIS. 


Milne Pot-Pourri 


Year in, Year out. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 15s.) 


Mr. Miine has herded together in the fold of stiff covers a flock 
of thoughts which, during his many years as a writer, have been 
straying widdershins in his mind without, as it were, coming in to 
settle. The months of the year form the headings, enchantingly 
decorated by Mr. E. H. Shepard, for his musings, interspersed with 
which are some selected contributions to various journals and a 
peppering of verse ; but in point of fact the days of the week or the 
hours of the day would have been just as relevant. For Mr. Milne, 
whatever the weather, roams where his fancy takes him, now grave, 
now gay, browsing on Shakespeare or social equality, on gardening 
or letter-writing, on pacifism or the slaughtering of wasps. The 
beauty of the English language, justice, Oscar Wilde, crooning, the 
shortage of what he calls ** the better sort of caterpillar *’ and the 
art of dealing with bindweed are but a very few of the subjects upon 
which he exercises his charm. 

For it is this, Mr. Milne’s perennial charm, which brushes his 
pages with magic and makes blossom the roses we thought we had 
picked years ago. Many of his thoughts have been our thoughts 
too, but he hands them to us like a freshly-cut bouquet, and they 
smell amazingly sweet. A little too sweet perhaps for concentrated 
sniffing, for Mr. Milne is a tolerant man, and his rebukes are delivered 
more in sorrow than in anger. Some unqualified acidity would not come 
amiss now and then, a straight-from-the-shoulder dig with a poisoned 
thorn. It is impossible to argue with him, for, however sternly he 
states his case, as for instance concerning the atom bomb—he cannot 
see why its explosion should be more displeasing to God than 
thousands of smaller ones—one feels he would be delightfully 
sympathetic to his antagonist’s point of view, or any rate madden- 
ingly courteous. 

But his sweetness, though sweet, is not saccharine, and those who 
have persuaded themselves that in every word of A. A. Milne’s there 
lurks a Pooh bear—and the more discerning among us would not 
mind if there did—need not fear, Whimsicality is on hand perhaps, 
but heavily gloved. Written in immaculate style, amusing and as 
fragrant as an old-fashioned pot-pourri warming in the sun, Year 
In Year Out is a pleasant, soothing book. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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Crosses ities 


by Jacobine Hichens 


“ The Protestant novelist rarely writes as a 
militant of his faith—which makes this book 
so interesting.*” Pamela Hansford Johnson, 

John O’London’s 


“Handled with wit, tenderness and a surprising power of 
dialectic."’ Times Lit. Sup. 


The Monkey Puzsle 


by Betty de Sherbinin 12s 6d net. 


“A novel of grace and sadness, original, attractive, concentrated,” 
C. P. Snow, Sunday Times 
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Van Eyck Problems 


Jan Van Eyck.. By Ludwig Baldass. With 170 plates, : 
34 guineas.) Piaves.  (Phaidog 
THe number of important books on Van Eyck and his 
is rapidly increasing. This last work, written by q f 
Director of the Vienna Gallery, comes after Professor V 
Puyvelde’s Holy Lamb (Collins, 1947) and two volumes of the - 
collection Les Primitifs Flamands, edited by P. Coremans and — 
de Bisthoven (1948 and 1951). Thanks to the progress of photo. 
graphy a wealth of detail has now been made accessible. A} 
many of the plates in Dr. Baldass’s book are already known, the 
author should be congratulated for devoting so much attention to 
early miniatures, to the works of Van Eyck’s contemporaries, 
to _— pictures, beside the ** Lamb,’’ signed by the Master 
attributed to him. 

_ As for the text, there are two questions which will provoke discy, 
sion. The first concerns the origins, the link between Van Eyck 
paintings and the miniatures.of the illustrators of the ** Books of 
Hours *’ commissioned between 1400 and 1420 by such patrons of 
the arts as the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Berry and the King 
of France. At the beginning of this century, Belgian critics suggested 
that the sudden appearance of the altar-piece known as the ‘* Adora. 
tion of the Lamb,’’ inaugurated in 1432, may be explained by the 
extraordinary development noticeable in the works produced by this 
** Franco-Flemish ’’ school of miniaturists, especially in the pai 
destroyed ** Book of Turin.’’ Dr. Baldass goes a step further and 
tries to show, by a series of comparisons, that the author of the 
** Lamb *’ was directly influenced by the illustrations attributed 
to the brothers of Limburg and dating from the first years of the 
fifteenth century. Between two theories, it is wiser to choose the 
simplest, and since the Turin miniatures are much closer to the style 
of the Master than those of the Limburg brothers, there does not 
seem to be sufficient reason to doubt that either Jan Van Eyck or 
some artist closely connected with him painted some of them before 
1417, that is several years before the inauguration of the ‘* Lamb,” 

The second question is the burning question of authorship. fs 
Jan Van Eyck the author of the ** Lamb ”’ and of the other pictures 
attributed to the school, or should we still maintain, in the light of 
modern evidence, that Hubert and Jan share the honours of having 
produced the masterpiece ? The conflict is mainly between those 
who attach paramount importance to external evidence and those 
who try to find in the pictures themselves the solution of the problem, 
The fact is that until the middle of the sixteenth century no one 
doubted that the Ghent altar-piece was the work of Jan Van Eyck, 
The name of Hubert, with the suggestion that he was mainly responsi- 
ble for the work, was first mentioned in a quatrain published by a 
Flemish poet of the Renaissance, but the tradition was only accepted 
when the same lines were discovered on the frame of the altar-piece 
in 1824. This appeared a conclusive proof of the dual authorship, 
and, since then, critics have been at great pains to discriminate 
between the panels of the altar-piece and the unsigned pictures of 
the school, those which should be attributed to the ** elder brother 
from those which should be ascribed to the ** younger.”’ 

When I was a university student, we talked of the ‘* ruthless 
realism *’ of Jan and of the ** lofty idealism ’’ of Hubert. We 
never suspected that such words would have had no meaning in the 
fifteenth century, where the only distinction which could have been 
made was between belief and unbelief, or between the natural and 
the supernatural, and when it seemed obvious that a master able to 
paint God in His glory could also paint most accurately the lilies of 
the field. (Jan, by the way, signed a number of ** realistic *’ portraits 
as well as the ‘* mystic ’’ Virgin at the Fountain, or the St. Barbara 
at the Antwerp museum.) The tradition of dual authorship was 
further weakened because the most learned experts did not agree 
about the ascriptions, and because these were rendered more difficult 
owing to the fact that critics could not refer for comparison to one 
single work signed and dated by the mysterious Hubert. In the 
absence of conclusive documents, art-historians got into the habit 
of drawing bold conclusions from hypothetical evidence. Dr. 
Baldass follows their example when he writes, for instance, thal 
‘* if we compare Jan’s Queen of Heaven (the Virgin in the Church, 
Berlin) with Hubert’s women standing by the Tomb of Christ, the 
stylistic relationship becomes as clear as the individual differences.” 
This means: ** If we compare an unsigned work which I attribute 
to the well-known Jan to the unsigned work which is generally 
attributed to the hypothetical Hubert, the relationship between these 
two artists becomes evident.”’ 

When, twenty years ago, Mr. Renders propounded the theory that 
the inscription concerning the dual authorship had been added at 
later date, and that the whole altar-piece and most of the paintings 
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ascribed to the school are the work of Jan, he released a storm which 
is not yet dispelled. It still rumbles in one of Dr. Baldass’s footnotes : 
**It would be unnecessary to mention this theory, had not Dr. Fried- 
lander welcomed this assumption with a sigh of relief.’’ Dr. 
Friedlander is not, as Dr. Baldass assumes, the ‘* only serious scholar”’ 
to have been impressed by some of Mr. Render’s arguments. As 
early as 1939 Professor Lavalleye of Louvain developed a similar 
view in the chapter devoted to the fifteenth century in ‘* L’Art en 
Belgique ’’ (Renaissance du Livre). As long as an authentic picture 
signed by Hubert is not discovered, a doubt will remain in the mind 
of most impartial critics. The discussion must go on. Let us hope 
that it will be conducted in the future with more tolerance and 
courtesy than it has been in the past. EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


Vatican and Kremlin 


Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. 
(Cape. 18s.) 

Mr. BLANSHARD, who is already known in this country for his attack 
on the political influence of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, has now devoted himself to a study of the Vatican as a world 
Power. He cannot be said to have made much of a job of it, partly, 
perhaps, because anything to do with the Roman Catholic Church 
provokes him to such indignation that he is hardly able to write 
sensibly about it ; partly because he lacks the historical perspectives 
required for an analysis of that remarkable institution ; but chiefly 
because his book rests on a fundamentally false argument. Mr. 
Blanshard has an overwhelming fear that in the next war, which he 
takes for granted will be between the Soviet Union and the ** demo- 
cracies,’’ the United States may have the support of the Vatican, and 
his book is designed to show how very dangerous that would be. 
This is such a minor peril to pick out among the many infinitely 
worse perils which any future war would involve that one cannot 
help feeling doubtful of Mr. Blanshard’s good sense ; one feels that 
he hardly cares whether there will be war or not, or whether the war 
will be won or lost, so long as he does not find himself on the same 
side as the Roman Catholic Church. He does not, of course, 
actually reject the assistance of the millions of Roman Catholics 
whom he readily admits to be as willing as any Protestant, atheist 
or democrat to lay down their lives for their country ; but he lives in 
mortal fear of being contaminated by the skirts of the Scarlet Woman 
to whom they owe their spiritual allegiance. 

Mr. Blanshard, however, does not indicate the precise political 
dangers involved in the alliance he so much fears ; his is a war of 
ideologies which only incidentally, and when convenient, stoops to 
facts. He is content to argue that since, obviously, we are engaged 
in a world conflict between ** dictatorship *’ and ** democracy,’’ 
and since the Vatican is a dictatorship, then clearly democracy can 
only lose by having its support. And to demonstrate that the Vatican 
is a dictatorship he pursues a long argument by analogy ; the main 
body of his work is devoted to describing the resemblances, in organi- 
sation, outlook and technique, between the Vatican and democracy’s 
arch-enemy, the Kremlin. In following out this comparison he 
pursues a kind of mad logic which has a fascination of its own ; 
only it is the kind of logic which would convince us that since teddy 
bears and grizzly bears have many qualities in common, they are 
both equally dangerous to men, and indeed in some senses the teddy 
bear the mgre dangerous, because children are so very fond of them, 
It is of course essential to this kind of logic that, while every resemb- 
lance must be emphasised, all differences must be ignored. Thus the 
Vatican and the Kremlin are alike in that both claim infallibility, 
that neither allows the right of private judgement, that both believe 
in the virtues of censorship and claim a supranational allegiance from 
their followers in partibus, and that both reject the morals of bourgeois 
humanism and the values of bourgeois science ; the list becomes so 
long that from Mr. Blanshard’s point of view it is not worth men- 
tioning that the Kremlin has, and uses, overwhelming force to compel 
acceptance of its beliefs, while the Vatican has none. Indeed, he 
goes so far to persuade himself, not merely of the resemblance, but 
of the identity between the Vatican and the Kremlin that we are sur- 
prised not to be told that both the Red Army and the Swiss Guard 
are military formations organised on fundamentally similar lines. 

There are, of course, grains of truth in the bushels of nonsense 
which Mr. Blanshard brings to market ; but the dangers of Vatican 
influence are neither of the kind nor of the magnitude which he 
describes, while as a factual account of the workings of either his 
book is so distorted by his private obsession as to be worthless. 
For instance, it would be impossible to gather from it that in the 
event of war there is considerable doubt about what the attitude of 
the Vatican would be, that it is as likely to declare for neutrali-y as 
to commit itself to either of the belligerents, or that it is impossible 
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to explain Vatican policy in, for instance, Italy, Spain, France or 
Mr. Blanshard’s home ground, the United States, on purely ideo. 
logical grounds, or without taking into account independent Political 
and social forces with which the Vatican happens to find itself j 
alliance, temporary coalition, modified opposition or out tt 
conflict. For this would be to admit that the Vatican is less an evil 
Power secretly corrupting democracy to its own ends than a Victing 
of events over which it has little control and against which it Strives 
unavailingly to protect itself. But once this omission is made, Mr 
Blanshard could no longer make our, and his own, flesh creep with 
the iniquities of the Scarlet Woman he so much abhors. Iniquitoug 
she may, or may not, be, but it is quite impossible to equate either 
her virtues or her vices with those of Moscow. So much indeed Mr 
Blanshard seems unconsciously to admit when, at the end of his 
book, he announces that the proper and sufficient defence against the 
seductions of Rome is a little more free speech in the United States 
about her activities. To a European this seems a most ridiculous 
mouse to come out of such a mountain of indignation. 

"GORONWY Rees, 


Adoption: Facts and Opinions 


Child Adoption in the Modern World. By Margaret Kornitzer, 
(Putnam. 16s.) 

THERE are, it seems, two schools of thought on the practice of adop. 
tion. One, represented especially by the adoption societies, is that 
no risks should be taken. Only children and adopters with a most 
favourable background should be accepted. The other school, 
represented by Mr. Kenneth Brill, Secretary of the Children’s Officers’ 
Association, and some of the Scottish authorities, is that adoption 
should be far wider. These see the phenomenon of hundreds of 
would-be adopters wanting children and hundreds of institutions 
with children lacking parental care ; and they think that more should 
be done to bring the two together. Apropos of risks, they point out 
that no heredity is perfect. 

Miss Kornitzer, Press officer for the standing conference of adop- 
tion societies, naturally tends to their point of view. (The fifty-five 
adoption societies in Britain, though they do admirable work, are ia 
no easy position. Many are small; they arrange only about 10 per 
cent. of adoptions between them. They are supervised and unable 
to charge for their services, and, because the general public does not 
know of other means of adopting, besieged by applications.) ‘* An 
indifferent mother,’’ Miss Kornitzer comments, taking the strict 
view, ‘* can still get rid of her child too easily because there is a great 
pressure from would-be adopters ’’—but surely the indifference of 
the mother is a potent reason for adoption. There have been 
several studies recently making horrifying revelations of the cruelty 
of parents to their own children. ‘* The great majority of social 
workers,’’ Miss Kornitzer says, again echoing the adoption societies, 
** hold that no child should be offered who is not perfectly healthy, 
of normal intelligence and with a * normal’ background.’’ But 
here she adds that ‘‘ a forceful minority with great experience 
believe °’ in chances for the less perfect. 

And indeed her whole practice through the book is to balance her 
own opinions with others that disagree. Thus, though she cap 
write tartly, apropos of private adoptions of which she disapproves, 
** It may be that no legislation could be devised that would prevent 
medical practitioners from having a finger . . . in the adoption pie," 
she will later quote reports that adoptions arranged privately seem 
to cause very little trouble. She may be over-aware of the dangers 
of adoption ; she may even be a little disillusioned with the public, 
both that which wants babies and that which wants to get rid of themy 
but she has read enormously—her bibliography, containing mucb 
American material, is impressive—and she quotes honestly. 

The book seems to have no specific aim except to gather the facts 
and opinions so far recognised. It is partly practical, but would-be 
adopters have a special short chapter of advice so that they need not 
read the volume in toto; and, as she says, it will not be perused 
by the ordinary unmarried mother. Dealing with the parties 
involved in adoption, the procedure and law, psychological points 
and history, it will be of much interest to the general public and 
especially to social workers. The procedure in other countries (the 
United States with two chapters to itself) may be read with less 
interest. The ordinary reader may be forgiven for skipping adop 
tion law, say, in Greece. 

The general impression left is that there are numbers of voices 
expressing opinions rather uncertainly. Adoption has only become 
popular since the two wars ; the first Act to legalise it in Britain was 
in 1926, and there has not been time for long-term results to be 
studied. Very little research has been done on it, also, though 
Somerset House is now attempting some analysis of the figures. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICES OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 


M. PENELOPE HALL 


Liverpool University 
A full survey of this important aspect of present national 
life. The possibilities of community work are discussed, 
and the book ends by considering the issues involved in 
the creation of the Welfare State. 
In the International Library of Sociology. 25s. net. 


PEASANT RENAISSANCE IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 1900-1950 
RUTH TROUTON 


This study of the mutual influence of education and 
peasant society sheds new light upon the Yugoslav people, 
and so upon recent events in their country which have 
aroused interest far beyond her borders. 

In the International Library of Sociology. 28s. net. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA 
HEINRICH ZIMMER 
Edited by JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


This work, bringing together in one immense image the 
most ancient and widely influential philosophies of the 
world, gives a remarkable vision of Indian and also of 
Western philosophical development. 


Illustrated £2 2s. net 
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THE SHOALS OF 
CAPRICORN 


F. D. OMMANNEY 


Author of ‘South Latitude’ 


Reminiscences of the Western Indian 

Ocean : its lovely Islands, the people 

who live there—and the strange and 
fascinating underwater world 


““At once vivid, scholarly and perceptive ...a 
treat in store for the connoisseur of travel 
literature.”’—Compiton Mackenzie. 


**A book to read, re-read and keep always by one’s 
bedside.’’—S. P. B. Mais. 


**A record of the observations of a well-informed, 
acute and humorous mind upon one part of the 
earth’s surface and its inhabitants. ... It is clear 
that Dr. Ommanney is fascinated by the creatures 
of the ocean. It is one of his attributes that he can 
convey their beauty and strangeness to the 
reader.’’—Birmingham Post. 


Recommended by the Book Society 
21s. net, illustrated 
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WiISs WORDS 


On April 22nd, speaking at a dinner 

at the Savoy Hotel, London, Lord 

Hollenden, the President of the 

Wholesale Textile Associatioa, said: 
“Clothinz prices are as low today as 

they are likely to be for a long tim: to come. 

Indeed it is truz to say that textiles and clothing 

are being sold today at prices below their true 

value and at prices at which they cannot be 

replaced.” 


On May rst, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
said in Parliament : 

“J agree that there are very good bargains 
to be had in the shops and I wish people 
would buy them.” 


DISTRIBUTION FOR FHE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Not only this, but the practice is tied up with the whole problem of 
child care. Before you could pronounce on it authoritatively, you 
would have to know, for example, the sort of life led by the illegiti- 
mate child that is not adopted, of which, as Dr. Bowlby recently 
pointed out, very little is known. Even the officiais disagree among 
themselves, and the general public is well-intentioned but ignorant. 
This book, the most comprehensive so far on the subject in Britain, 
will at least make available in an easy form the current facts and 
opinions. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The French Romantics 


Social Romanticism in France, 1830-1848. With a selective critical 
bibliography. By David Owen Evans. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


IN this sound, well-documented survey of French social doctrines, Dr. 
Evans does much to destroy the popular conception of Romantic 
ideology. Indeed, he lets the Romantics destroy it for themselves. 
The suggestion that they indulged in escapism or eloquent abstrac- 
tions, unaware of reality or indifferent to contemporary problems, is 
answered in Les Chatiments. If the poet lives in the clouds, then *‘ Soit. 
Le tonnerre aussi.” As Dr. Evans says, the Socialist thunder of 
Hugo in Les Misérables and Les Pauvres Gens affected the public 
conscience more than many volumes of Saint-Simon doctrine ; and 
while Mrs. Browning wrote The Cry of the Children and Hood ex- 
pressed himself in The Song of the Shirt, Hugo fiercely exposed the 
condition of the poor in Mélancoliq. 

Dr. Evans also discusses the social significance of George Sand’s 
novels, the influence upon her of Lamennais, Ballanche and Sainte- 
Beuve ; indeed, she was sufficiently interested in Saint Simonism to 
be invited to be its woman Messiah. This offer (which she refused) 
was one of many strange nineteenth-century projects. Some, like 
Fourier’s Traité de I’ Unité Universelle, arouse only amusement 
today ; others, like Enfantin’s commonwealth at Menilmontant, 
suggest a combination of histrionics and genuine community spirit ; 
but the Icarian venture to America, the decision to create the dream 
city, recalls the bold exploits of the early settlers. This adventure 
is only recalled by a few ruined shacks on an American prairie, and 
an otherwise unintelligible line of Baudelaire ; indeed, Dr. Evans 
finds many clues to Baudelaire’s social romanticism in Les Fleurs du 
Mal, and one of the poems, he suggests, implies a criticism of the 
new industrial world. 

The social importance of the preface to Hernani, and the purpose 
of La Chute d’un Ange and Chatterton, are among many points raised 
for discussion. Were the French Romantics more conscious than 
their English contemporaries of a mission in society ? Was their 
work more effective than the campaign of Shelley or the moralising 
of Wordsworth or of Dickens? It remains a provocative and 
debatable question. From Dr. Evans’ survey, however, we learn 
at least the truth of Saint-Simon’s maxim : ‘* Pour faire de grandes 
choses i! faut étre passionné.”’ JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


Hunter and his Times 


Portrait of a Surgeon : John Hunter. By Ernest A. Gray. 
Hale. 16s.) 

Tuere is probably nothing new to be said about John Hunter. 
Every year, for many decades, a Hunterian Oration has been read 
by a selected orator before the Royal College of Surgeons, and a 
similar annual oration has been listened to by the members of the 
Hunterian Society. In the preparation of these, the biographies of 
him and his hardly less illustrious brother William, the various 
histories of medicine and surgery in which his must be an inevitable 
name, every possible cranny that might conceivably disclose an 
overlooked relic or reference must have been searched and 
ransacked over and over again. And yet, while no other man in the 
English-speaking medical world has been so long and so often 
commemorated, the general public may well remain puzzled why 
this should have been the case. 

Even to students of the eighteenth century, who have met him 
as a leading contemporary surgeon, the friend and neighbour in 
Leicester Square of Joshua Reynolds, who painted his portrait, and 
Surgeon-extraordinary to King George III, this continuing post- 
humous fame may seem a little hard to explain. And the probable 
reason is that Hunter cannot be easily coupled, as can Jenner, 
Simpson and Lister, with any single outstanding peak of discovery 
or reform. This was partly because he was too protean in his 
activities for that particular kind of reward. It would not be: true, 
or it would only be half-true, to say that he was greater than anything 
he did. If almost any line of progress in surgery or bioldgy is traced 
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back, Hunter will be found as one of its progenitors, Suggesters, of 
prophets. The task he set himself was to enunciate, to practig 
and then to teach principles, to substitute observation and experimen, 
for mitre custom and guess-work. And what he did, in one relat 
short but crowded life-time, was to lead surgery into the Promised 
land. He found it a trade and left it a science. 

Fully to understand, therefore, his greatness it is necessary to 
know something about the background against which he work 
and Mr. Gray, in his present biography, has evidently realised this 
need. Here and there, perhaps, he has allowed his imagination the 
role of a novelist rather than that of a historian. It is a trifle fap. 
fetched, perhaps to depict him on Highgate Hill, after a two weeks’ 
journey from Scotland, with ‘* the straw of the midden still Sticking 
to his boots,’’ and not all the contemporary detail is strictly relevant 
to the portrait. But Mr. Gray, as his bibliography shows, has been 
diligent to master all the known facts, and he has assembled them 
with skill. To the non-medical reader, perplexed by Hunter's 
renown, his book shouid prove both engrossing and explanatory, 

H. H. Basurorp, 


Fiction 
Take The Cash. By Elinor Rice. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Green To Pagan Street. By J. Trevor Story. (Harrap. 9s, 6d.) 
The Compassionate People. By John Hosea. (Heinemann. 10s, 6d.) 
A Tale of Santa Croce. By Vasco Pratolini. (Peter Owen. 12s. 64) 


Tuis week’s novels seem to be rather a jolly lot, pleasant books 
about likeable people with an unusual amount of plot to hang 
their stories on. I'll deal with them in order of gaiety rather than 
merit. The most cheerful is a simple American novel called Take 
The Cash, about Adam Farway, one of those richest men in the 
world, who looks back on the orphanage that reared him with the 
respectful admiration other men traditionally give their moms, 
Adam has a very beautiful and very silly wife, a large estate replete 
with every luxury refinement can suggest (including an air-raid shelter 
and a year’s supply of canned goods), and two pretty innocent twins 
with an old Nanny who seems to stem from a rather more European 
tradition than all the rest. In a somewhat disjointed way this book 
covers a lot of ground, both in time and event, and, without ever 
departing from an air of perfectly inoffensive satire, gives a charming 
picture of what Americans always refuse to admit is a class-structure, 

Green To Pagan Street is an English book, very gentle, very nice, 
Pagan Street is a working-class street in almost any town, and people 
who didn’t live there might even call it a slum. But Johnny lives 
there and he is happy there, delivering the papers as he dreams of 
becoming a writer and one day marrying Feona, the pretty daughter 
of old Poppa Morici at the corner café. And a lot of other people 
love Pagan Street and the life that goes on there, and if they're all 
seen through a very thin veil of rosy sentiment, they’re none the less 
real for that—they’re only less realistic in the depressing contempo- 
rary sense of the word. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about The Compassionate 
People is the surprise so many reviewers have shown at finding a 
** good ’’ book in which two people fall in love and self-sacrificingly 
do nothing about it. Mind you, The Compassionate People isn’t as 
good as all that. It’s a very sincerely written first novel in which a 
young English soldier, in a prison hospital in France, falls in love 
with a nun who has not yet taken her vows, as she with him. He 
knows that, if he wishes it, she would desert the church for his sake: 
he believes he has no right to ask this of her. And, to be brutally 
practical, he’d be foolish if he did, since they barely exchange half-a- 
dozen words with each other, and we're still only in 1940 with the 
rest of the war to get through, and Raymond about to be sent to 
prison-camp in Germany. I myself thought the most successful 
part of this book not the very spiritualised love but the purely mascu- 
line companionship between Raymond and the Frenchmen who 
become his friends in the hospital. 

A Tale of Santa Croce, about his own childhood in the slums of 
Florence, is said to be Pratolini’s favourite among the novels he has 
written. This is extremely interesting, for while all his books are 
basically moral tracts, this particular one demonstrates a simple 
morality of goodness with exactly the same kind of punch as the 
moral Victorian novel. Indeed, the similarities between those books 
and the Socialist Realism of today are striking and far from co 
incidental. ‘* She’s my mummy,’’ cries the pure young girl. “What 
ever she says or does, it’s all right with me *cause she’s my mummy.’ 
This is a Pratolini character speaking, and it is just this aspect 
Socialist Realist novels that makes me wonder whether I wont, 
perhaps, come to love them too, a hundred years after publication. 

MARGHANITA LASKL 
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BROMINE 


In ancient Rome, purple was the sign of 
Imperial rank. The dye they used for 
colouring their robes came from a sea- 
snail called murex brandaris, found in the 
Megiterranean. This dye is now known to 
be a compound of the element bromine — 
one of the very few bromine compounds 
found in living organisms. Bromine, a 
brown, fuming liquid related chemically 
to the greenish-yellow gas chlorine, is 
highly corrosive and dangerous to handle. 
Its name derives from the Greek 
 Bodpos*? —a stench. Most of the 
bromine needed by industry 

today is, like that used by the 
Romans, extracted from sea- 

water, but the extraction process 


is carried out by chemists instead of by 
sea snails. During the war I.C.I. helped to 
develop a factory in Cornwall where 
bromine is extracted from sea-water to 
make ethylene dibromide —a chemical 
used with tetra-ethyl lead in the produc- 
tion of anti-knock petrol. . Photography 
needs silver bromide, which is used in 
practically all films and plates and many 
kinds of photographic paper; methyl 
bromide is employed in one type of 
modern fire extinguisher, and potassium 
bromide in medicine. 
I.C.I. uses bromine compounds 
to make some of the ‘ Caledon’ 
and ‘ Durindone ’ dyestuffs used 
for the dyeing of cotton. 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR, F. C. SCOTI’S STATEMENT 


Tue annual general meeting of the Provincial 
Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on May 
30th in Kendal, Mr. F. C. Scott (the ohair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
speech: — 

The inflationary spiral has had its continu- 
ing influence on our fire and accident and 
perhaps in “particular on our marine income. 
While showing an increase of over half a 
million pounds in premium growth, the sug- 
gestion | made last year, that our underwrit- 
ing profits might well be a peak year for some 
time, is amply confirmed so far as this year 
is concerned. 

ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 

While our fire account shows a substantially 
increased underwriting profit and a_ highy 
satisfactory ratio of 15.5 per cent., the results 
in the accident account are less favourable 
and there is in the motor section a marked 
change-over from the 7 per cent. profit of last 
year to an actual very small loss. The acci- 
dent transfer to profit and loss account at 
£34,312 is the smallest figure we have shown 
for a number of years. This only bears out 
the opinion I expressed last year that the 
rates for employer's liability business had not 
yet found their right level, and still more that 
the increase of 124 per cent. in home motor 
rates in June bore no relation to the ever- 
increasing cost of claims. 

I have already alluded to the rise in the 
marine income. We have no illusions as to 
the inadequacy of many of the rates which 
are being quoted at the present time and can 
only say that we are watching the situation 
with care and at least it is an indication of 
caution that in spite of the advance in income 
the marine fund still shows a ratio of 144.3 
per cent. to the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to our profit and loss account, per- 
haps I might refer to the substantial rise in 
interest earnings at £137,792, an increase after 
tax of over £21,000. 

In times of high living costs, it is perhaps 
understandable that the staff should find it 
very difficult to budget to an income contain- 
ing a variable bonus. The directors have 
decided, in consultation with the staff, to intro- 
duce fresh salary scales which assure very sub- 
stantial increases in the basic pay of all our 
employees. As the benefit of these increases 
will be spread over the salary year, a final 
bonus distribution amounting to £27,500 has 
been made. 

There is very little I need say on the balance 
sheet, except perhaps to note that the invest- 
ments have risen from £4,865,000 to 
£5,559,000—a reflection in part of the more 
attractive terms for investment, 


DIRECTORATE 

In referring to changes during the year, I 
should just record the appointment of my 
son as joint managing director with Mr. J. M. 
Crook. as a recognition of his growing know- 
ledge and experience of the head office and 
company administration. 

It is with great regret that I refer to the 
death of our “Monument” chairman, Sir 
Frank H. Mitchell, K.C.V.O., C.B.E.. whose 
loss we mourn in a very personal sense as 
a colleague deeply interested in all that 
affected the “ Provincial” and the “ Monu- 
ment.” I am glad to say that my cousin, Mr 
W. H. Haslam, has agreed to succeed him in 
the chair. Mr. Haslam has been so long con- 
nected with the Board of the “ Provincial” 


and, through his father, makes a continuity 
with the very earliest beginnings of the “ Pro- 
vincial,” that it is a fitting recognition of his 
long association. 
HAPPY RELATIONS 

My final word must be to our broker and 
agent friends at home and abroad and to the 
executive officials, branch managers and staff, 
upon whom they depend for service and 
attention. I do not use the words lightly 
when I say how much we appreciate the ever- 
growing support at home and abroad, and how 
fortunate we believe ourselves to be in the 
mutual respect and confidence which has 
grown up between us. This is a two-way 
affair and it is obvious that it would not have 
come about if we had not in some measure 
been able to do our part to earn it. I feel 
I may be allowed to make this the ground 
upon which I would base my thanks and 
appreciation to those executive officials, 
branch managers and all who in their several 
degrees are helping to make the company’s 
name for courtesy, generous dealing and busi- 
ness efficiency. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC CO. 





THe annual general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd., will be held 
on June 24th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE.:— 

The profit of the Parent Company before 
charging taxation amounts to £1,171,981 as 
compared with the 1950 figure of £1,269,436. 
After £686,539 is provided for taxation 
(58.6 per cent.) the net profit is £485,442. 
Dividends at the same rates as last year are 
proposed. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet clearly dis- 
closes the overall strength of the Group. 

During the past year the value of sales was 
a record in the company’s history. In common 
with manufacturers in this country we have 
during the years since the war, vastly 
expanded our exports of telephone equipment. 
I have great doubts, however, whether this 
concentration on the export market regardless 
of the requirements of the home market, has 
not been carried too far in the case of tele- 
phone equipment and very likely in the case 
of other industries. Quite apart from the 
needs of the public whose demands for tele- 
phone service will not be met for increasingly 
longer periods, the industry can best rest on 
the solid foundation of a growing demand in 
the home market. 

What lies ahead is beyond the wit of most 
of us to foresee, but if the Nation could re- 
capture the spirit of 1939-45 and cast out the 
doctrines which all too frequently disrupt the 
team effort of the people, we could then with 
confidence look for the restoration of better 
times and the improvement of our World 
position. 
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their newsagent or to take out a subscription. 
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ing stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates: 
52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a 
remittance, to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 





ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY 


INCREASED SUPPLIES FROM OTHER 
SOURCES OFFSET IRANIAN CESSATION 





SIR WM. FRASER’S STATEMENT 





THE 43rd annual general meeting of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd., will be held 
on June 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state 
—— to stock-holders by the Chairman Sir 
illiam Fraser, C.B.E., coverin ’ 
1951: 8 the yeu 
The gross trading profit of £71 377,882, 
compared with £115,495,994 last year, resulty 
from all of the widespread activities in which 
the Company is interested. The Board hay 

recommended a final dividend of 25 per 
less income tax on the Ordinary Stock, making 
30 per cent. for the year. 

In my statement to you last November | 
described the course of events which had go 
gravely injured the Company's interests ig 
Iran. Towards the end of last year the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development approached the British and 
Iranian Governments and offered its good 
offices to assist in the settlement of the 
differences between them, both being member 
of the International Bank. The two Gover 
ments accepted the Bank's offer. There 
followed a series of discussions, after which 
a joint communique was issued by the 
Iranian Government and the International 
Bank indicating that no agreement had beea 
reached on several important points. In the 
absence of agreement on these points a basis 
for the operation of the industry did not exist, 

Compared with 1950 there was a decrease 
during 1951 of 15,573,000 tons in the of 
production at our disposal from Iran, and aa 
increase of 6,820,000 tons from our share of 
production in Kuwait, Iraq and Qatar. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


World demand for petroleum products i» 
creased by approximately 12 per cent. in 1951 
compared with the preceding year, this high 
rate of expansion having thus occurred for 
two years in succession. In meeting so 
striking an increase in world consumption 
despite the cessation of supplies from Iran 
at the end of June, the world oil industry has 
once again demonstrated the strength of its 
resources and the flexibility of its operations 

After supplies from Iran had ceased ia 
July we supplemented the fullest use of our 
own crude oil and refineries by hiring refining 
capacity and by purchases from other sources 
The result was that our sales for the year 
declined only by some 2,000,000 tons from 
the 1950 total of 38,500,000 tons, although 
events in Iran deprived us of some 15,000,000 
tons of supplies from that source. Our largely 
increased supplies of crude oil from Kuwait 
Iraq and Qatar have more than offset the dit 
continuance of our crude oil exports from 
Iran. The increased supply of refined product 
from our own refineries and from processing 
arrangements made with other refiners car 
not, however, meet our marketing requife 
ments. We shall continue to supplement ou 
own supplies of products by purchases whert 
we can do so on satisfactory terms, thus using 
every endeavour to conserve both our gooe 
will and a sound trading position until 
time as we have available supplies from ow 
own resources sufficient to enable the Com 
pany once again to go forward and expand it 
business as in the past. Profit margins 00 
such purchases have. suffered from the 
rates of freight which have prevailed, and th 
extent to which this purchasing policy can te 
followed is governed by many factors and # 
constantly under review. 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





DIAMOND INDUSTRY’S PROSPERITY 





SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 





Tue Sixty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
was held on June 4th in Kimberley. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said:— 

The year under review has been an excep- 
tionally prosperous one for the diamond 
industry. The demand for both gem and 
industrial stones continued unabated through- 
out the year and record sales totalling 
£65,000,000 have been effected, which com- 
pares with £51,000,000 for 1950. Since the 
close of the year, this demand has continued 
and up to the 31st May £32,856,000 have been 
sold, made up of £21,057,000 of gem diamonds 
and £11,799,000 of industrials, 

The accounts show that your Company 
has shared in this prosperity and the gross 
profit for the year, before allowing for 
taxation and other appropriations, amounted to 
the record figure of £12,938,000 compared 
with £10,380,000 in 1950. 


SATISFACTORY CASH POSITION 


The Balance Sheet discloses a very satis- 
factory cash position, current assets, including 
the loan to De Beers Industrial Corporation 
(since repaid) exceeding current liabilities by 
£8,500,000, 

The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
almost half of our revenue was derived from 
interest and dividends on investment. After 
allowing for dividends received on our share- 
holdings in The Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of South-West Africa, Limited and The 
Diamond Corporation, Limited, a substantial 
amount accrued to us from sources not con- 
pected in any way with the diamond trade. 
We have every reason to believe that these 
sources of revenue will steadily increase. 


TAXATION 


The Hon. the Minister of Finance has 
decided to increase our taxation to 9s. in the 
£1. We realise that large sums are required 
for defence in these difficult and dangerous 
times, and that everyone must be called upon 
to make the fullest contribution to the 
reveaue of the country, and under the circum- 
stances we accept the increased taxation as 
a temporary measure. 

I fea] jt is incumbent upon me to deal more 
fully, however, with diamond taxation and 
draw attention to the anomalies which have 
arisen in the course of the years. I do this 
in the hope that the Hon. Minister will give 
sympathetic consideration to our views. 

I have been connected with the Diamond 
trade for more than 50 years. It is my 
privilege to have been Chairman of your Com- 
pany for the last 26 years, a period which 
covers the greatest and longest depression in 
the diamond trade, as well as the recent pros- 
perous period. 

I am convinced that the principle of dis- 
criminatory taxation is neither justified nor 
fair to the diamond producing companies. In 
asserting this principle, I have in mind the 
vicissitudes of the diamond trade, the large 
contributions to the State’s revenue made in 
prosperous times, and the efforts made by 
this Company and its associates during good 
ears to put the industry on a sound financial 

sis. Moreover, discriminatory taxation is 
against the best economic interests of our 
country, because it makes the re-opening of 


old mines more hazardous and the prospecting 
for diamonds and the equipping of new mines 
much less attractive. 


MR. HAVENGA’S STATEMENI 

The vicissitudes to which the diamond trade 
is exposed can best be described by quoting 
Mr. Havenga’s own words. During the pro- 
longed and severe depression in the 1930s, 
many of the leading personalities connected 
with the industry were so doubtful about its 
eventual recovery that they retired from the 
business. The Minister of Finance (Mr. 
Havenga) also had his misgivings. In present- 
ing his budget in 1937 he proposed that the 
revenue from Diamond Export Duty should 
be credited to loan account and not revenue 
as under the latter heading, owing to its 
variability, it was a source of embarrassment 
rather than strength. He also said: 

“ During every depression the public is 
inclined to think that matters will never 
improve again; during periods of pros- 
perity they forget the lean years ahead.” 

It would appear that the Revenue Authorities 
have forgotten this wise counsel when they 
selected the diamond mining companies for 
discriminatory taxation simply because, for the 
time being, these companies are prosperous. 


CONTRIBUTION TO STATE REVENUE 


An important point to consider is whether 
the diamond companies, as a group, have made 
fair contributions to the revenue of the State. 

For ten years ended 1941, which covered 
the period of the severe crisis in the early 
1930s, when small profits were made and no 
dividends were paid, taxation amounted to 
£1,482,504. For the next ten years which 
ended with the year 1951, the diamond com- 
panies paid the considerable total of 
£36,621,755 to the Union Treasury. In addition 
to these amounts, over the ten years ended 
1951, the United Kingdom _ received 
£11,428,207 and the South-West Administra- 
tion £4,493,851, or a total of £52,543,813 was 
paid in taxation during the ten years exclusive 
of the 10 per cent. Export Duty paid by the 
diamond mining companies. 

Turning now to the efforts made to place 
the’ trade in a sound financial position, we 
learned, during the depression of the 1930s, 
that large cash resources are essential for the 
stability of the trade, In the following ten 
years, when conditions were prosperous, as 
a Group of companies, we observed a con- 
servative dividend policy, which has resulted 
in the creation of reserves adequate for the 
protection of the diamond trade, thus ensuring 
that we can carry on our mining operations 
without interruption and that the selling and 
trading organisations need not have recourse 
to the banks for financial aid in quiet times. 


EXAMPLES OF DISCRIMINATION 


I said earlier that discriminatory taxation 
was against the best economic interests of the 
Country as jt destroys initiative and dis- 
courages the financing of new enterprises. I 
will quote two examples: 

Firstly, the Jagersfontein Mine. At the 
31st December, 1951, capital expenditure 
incurred by your Company on re-equipping 
the Jagersfontein. Mine amounted’ to 
£1,640,000. Over the period 1946 to 1951 
inclusive, working expenditure accounted for 
a further £1,849,000 or a total of £3,489,000. 
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Since the resumption of mining operations, 
proceeds af sales of Gameade by the Com- 
pany has brought in £2,472,000, leaving a 
deficit of £1,017,000 yet to be recou Our 
technical advisers inform us that the life of 
the Jagersfontein Mine js unlikely to exceed 
five years. With taxation at 9s. in the £, it is 
doubtful whether the mo laid out on re- 
equipping and operating the mine will be 
recovered and there will certainly be no return 
on the capital invested. 


PREMIER MINE 


The second example concerns the Premier 
Mine. The capital spent to date on re-equip- 
ment totalled over £4,000,000 and our n- 
sulting Engineers have prepared a statement 
of the annual profits that can be expected. 
The figures are: 





Revenue—at present prices £2,700,000 
Less Production Costs 1,375,000 
Working Profit £1,325,000 
Less 60 per cent.—Govern- 

ment’s share 795,000 
Balance £530,000 
From which Income Tax at 

9s. in the £ deducted 238,500 
Leaving a distributable profit 


of £291,500 





which is clearly an inadequate return on the 
capital invested in the mine. 

During the past year or two, your Com- 
pany has been engaged im an active pro- 
gramme of prospecting and sampling at De 
Beers Mine and Kamfersdam Mine, situated 
at Kimberley, and at Koffiefontein Mine in 
the Orange Free State, with the intention of 
re-opening one or more of these mines if 
payable values were disclosed. We had always 
hoped to be able to re-open the Koffiefontein 
Mine in substitution for Jagersfontein when 
the latter ceases operations, but with the 
present high rate of taxation, unless the results 
of sampling indicate very much higher values 
than can reasonably be expected, it is clear 
that your Directors would not be justified in 
incurring the heavy capital expenditure neces- 
sary to bring the mine to production, whilst 
in the case of Kamfersdam we have decided 
to abandon further prospecting work. 

During the year, as a result of the offer 
made to ordinary shareholders of The Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines of South-West 
Africa, Limited, to exchange their shares for 
deferred shares in our Company, and certain 
purchases made-from the market, our interest 
in the ordinary share capital of the Consoli- 
dated Company was increased to 96 per cent. 


THE FUTURE 


Shareholders will be interested to have some 
idea of the future trend of the diamond trade. 
In my opinion, 1952 will be another pros- 
perous year, as the combined gem and ijndus- 
trial sales of £32,856,000 for the first five 
months have indicated. It jis pleasing to 
report that the industrial diamond business is 
steadily expanding providing an additional 
stabilising factor to the diamond trade as a 
whole. There are, however, tangible signs 
that the excessive boom conditions are abat- 
ing, one indication being the drop in prices in 
the so-called “free market” to levels closer 
to our own selling rates, 

Boom conditions cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, and shareholders should be prepared 
for. quieter times but with this difference— 
they can rest assured jn the knowledge that 
the financial resources of our Group will be 
employed as a stabilising influence in counter- 
ing any market recession which may lie 
ahead, and in mitigating or altogether avoid- 
ing a recurrence of the disastrous circum- 
stances and vicissitudes experienced by the 
diamond trade in years past. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Ir is now a case of the long and the short of 
* it in the stock markets. From the long-term 
investment standpoint many securities are 
looking cheap. In this category I will 
include medium-dated gilt-edged and deben- 
ture stocks standing well below par, many 
leading industrial equities, such as Imperial 
Chemicals and Imperial Tobacco, and 
several oil shares such as Shells, Anglo- 
Iranian and Burmah. All these securities 
may not have reached bottom, but I feel that 
they are sufficiently deflated to justify an 
investment on the long view. Taking the 
shorter view I am not yet convinced that we 
have seen the worst in markets, so that I 
am not advising a policy of full investment 
or buying for early capital appreciation. 
But I think the time has passed for selling 
sound investments in a hurry. 


Unilever Group Outlook 


There is light and shade in the full report 
and accounts for 1951 of the giant Unilever 
group. Larger volume and higher prices 
were reflected in a fresh rise in turnover 
from £989 million to a new peak of £1,205 
million. Trading profits also established 
a record at £53,900,000, against £52,200,000. 
Those are striking indications of another 
year’s progress. What is less encouraging 
in the report is the directors’ frank statement 
that during the last quarter of 1951 condi- 
tions of a sellers’ market gave place over a 
wide front to those ofa buyers’ market. 

I think it is unlikely, that we shall see 
any new financing operation by the Unilever 
group this year. On the other hand, provi- 
sion may well have to be made for some 
writing down. Shareholders will note, how- 
ever, that the stock reserves of the group, 
on which tax has already been paid, had 
been built up by December 3ist to the 
formidable figure of £13,689,849—a useful 
buffer against price falls. Unilever £1 Ord- 
inary units have slipped back recently by 
several shillings to 40s. 6d., at which the 
yield on the 134 per cent. dividend is well 
over 6} per cent. Although I do not sug- 
gest buying for early capital appreciation, I 
regard this equity as attractively priced for 
long-term investment 


Anglo-Iranian Problems 


There is nothing in the full report of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to alter my 
view that the £1 Ordinary units at £5, to 
yield 5} per cent. on the 30 per cent. divi- 
dend, are a sound investment holding. The 
balance-sheet discloses a financial position 
of immense strength and it is clear from Sir 
William Fraser’s review that the steep 
increase in output in Kuwait has already 
gone far towards making good the loss of 
crude oil supplies from Persia. It would 
be wrong, however, to assume that the 
company has completely overcome the 
adjustment problems which have followed 
the loss of Abadan. It will still be necessary 
this year, as it was in the second half of 1951, 
to supplement supplies by purchases of oil 
from outside sources and by hiring refinery 
capacity. Once again, therefore, earnings 
will be effected by these exceptional outlays, 
although I see no reason to fear that the 
30 per cent, dividend, which was covered 
about three times over by last year’s profits, 
should not be maintained. 


Burmah Oil Bonus 

There is no lack of good news in these 
days for investors in the oil industry. Follow- 
ing the sharp increases in earnings announced 
by “* Shell ’’ and Canadian Eagle the Burmah 
Oil Company, which has large investments 
in ** Shell ’’ and Anglo-Iranian Ordinary 
stock, now reports an increase in its group 
profit for 1951 from £2,891,458 to £3,360,991. 
This is after charging £6,240,705, against 
£5,999,348, for U.K. and overseas taxation. 
While the income from the substantial 
investments in ‘‘ Shell ’’ and Anglo-Iranian 
must have been well maintained last year 
the increase in profits also points to satisfac- 
tory results from the group’s marketing 
operations in India. Fears that this impor- 
tant branch of the company’s activities 
might be hit by the loss of oil supplies from 
Abadan have thus proved groundless. 
Presumably, Burmah built up substantial 
stocks in the early months of last year and 
has subsequently been able to draw its 
supplies on reasonably satisfactory terms 
from Kuwait and other sources. Few people 
can reasonably have expected, after the 
stepping yp of the Ordinary distribution 
from 15 pér cent. to 21 per cent. a year ago, 
that there would be a further increase for 
1951. This rate is, in fact, maintained, and 
the transfer to general reserve is raised from 
£1,203,332 to £1,650,000. What is still more 
encouraging is the board’s decision to 
capitalise £6,868,257 of the company’s very 
large reserves to make a one-for-two free 
share bonus distribution. This will raise the 
issued capital to a figure more in line with 
the real resources employed. Following the 
profit and bonus announcement Burmah £1 
Ordinary units rose to 67s. 6d., but such is 
the state of the market that they have already 
fallen back to 61s. 3d., offering a yield of 
well over 6} per cent. 
which are giving almost the same yield, 
Burmahs, with their Middle East risk, look 
adequately valued, but the assets position is 
immensely strong. They should prove good 
value for money at today’s price. 


Home and Colonial Yield 

Among the latest crop of new issues of 
Ordinary shares as ‘* rights’ is the offer 
by the Home and Colonial Stores of new 4s. 
Ordinary shares at 5s. each, in the propor- 
tion of one new share for every two held. 
As so often happens when a new issue is 
announced in depressed market conditions, 
Home and Colonial 4s. Ordinaries have 
fallen back quite sharply. The price has 
been marked down from 5s. 9d. to 5s., the 
issue price, with the result that the ‘* rights ”’ 
can be bought on the Stock Exchange for 
the trifling sum of $d. a share. This means 
that a buyer can acquire the new shares at 
5s. 04d. free of stamp duty, which seems to 
me to be an attractive basis on which to 
acquire the equity of a well managed group. 
Home and Colonial’s interests extend 
beyond the retail trade to manufacturing and 
overseas operations. The business is thus 
broad-based and less liable to fluctuation 
than a purely retail concern. At a fraction 
over 5s. the new 4s. Ordinaries are priced 
to give the generous yield of 9} per cent. 
on the 12 per cent. dividend rate now in 
force. While the directors refrain from 
making any forecast of the results for the 
current year they point out that if trading 


In relation to“ Shell,”’” 


1952 


profits are reasonably well mainta 

around the 1951 level the payment of 
12 per cent. dividend on the increased 
Ordinary capital would leave a Useful 
margin for reserves. 


Boots Drug Profits 

Provision for stock losses is now becoming 
a recurrent theme in the prelim; inary 
announcements of industrial companies ang 
is likely to become even more important jg 
the coming months. It plays a part, al 
unfortunately the precise amount is Dot 
stated, in the latest results of Boots Pup 
Drug Company, the manufacturing ang 
retail chemists. For the year to March 3ig 
group trading profits, struck before charg; 
United Kingdom taxation but after making 
special provision for stock | were 
slightly higher at £2,610,785,  againg 
£2,582,966. U.K. taxation has called for 
£1,531,009, against £1,361,199. Net profit 
of the parent company, after all charges, ig 
down from £845,375 to £748,119. These arg 
somewhat disappointing figures, although 
they enable the directors to maintain the 
dividend at 20 per cent., which is the 
equivalent of the 40 per cent. rate in for 
before the 100 per cent. capital bonus, Thg 
final payment is also payable on the new 
Ordinary shares issued in February of this 
year at 16s. each. At the current level of 
18s. 9d. Boots 5s. Ordinary shares offer a 
yield of just under 54 per cent. In view of 
the prospective further contraction of public 
spending I think these shares are fully 
valued for the time being. 


Primitiva Position 

Well over a year has passed since I first 
outlined the speculative attractions of the £1 
shares of Primitiva Holdings. The price was 
then round 10s., and such has been the dis- 
appointing course of events that the shares 
are now down to 6s. It is not that the 
company has parted with any of its sub 
stantial liquid resources in London. My 
calculations showed on the basis of the latest 
balance-sheets of the Holding Company 
and of the Primitiva Gas Company the 
liquid assets here still amount to the 
equivalent of 12s. a share. Selling by dis 
appointed holders has been based on fears 
aroused by the judgements given against the 
Gas Company in the Argentine Courts, 
especially in relation to alleged excess 
profits, and by the absence of any indication 
of any serious intention on the part of the 
Argentine Government to reach a fair basis 
of valuation of the expropriated Gas 
Company and to reach a reasonable settle 
ment. Mr. William M. Codrington, th 
Primitiva chairman, has done well this year 
to express forthright views on Argentina's 
treatment of the company. He makes it 
plain that seven years after the take-over, it 
spite of strong support from the British 
Foreign Office and from a succession of 
British ambassadors in Buenos Aires—to 
say nothing of promises made by the 
Argentine Government—there is —s 
to report ‘* except an unsatisfying tale 
costly litigation.’’ With the discussions on 
trade and financial relations with Argentina 
close ahead it is clearly the duty of the new 
Government here to bring it home t 
Argentina in the strongest terms, that her 
credit must suffer if nothing is done to 
restore her reputation for fair dealing. 
Meanwhile I think it would be foolish t 
part with the shares at today’s very 
depressed price. 
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14. Fellow above the coppice forms a tree. 


Across os 
1. The change of fortune in drill. (7, 5.) 16 Location of a tall team. (9.) 
9. Encountered fruit for measure. (7.) 1g Making this cake is mostly guess-work. | 
10. The height of industry it seems. (7.) Q.) 
11. Numerical dress standard. (5.) 19. ‘ Unkempt about those hedges blows | 
13. Uncontrolled feeding. (3, 2, 4.) An —— unofficial rose.” (Brooke.) 
14. Central weight of name. (9.) ive) 
15. A vote takes shape. (5.) 21. It was yellow for Thackeray's character. 


17. “ They haven't got no ——, The fallen (5.) 
sons of Eve.” (Chesterton) (5.) 23. Germ of sporting predistribution. (4.) 
18. Verdure at the tip of South America 26, It takes part in some musical shows. 
lacks experience. (9.) GB. 
The duty with divots. (9.) 
22. Portents. (5.) 
24. Jumped architecturally. 
25. I'm it, see the disguise ? 
27. Engage quarters for school. 


Solution to 


a Crossword No. 679 


) 
a2.) 


Down 
1. Take a short journey and so end in 
confusion. (9.) 
2. Strange drink. (G.) 
3. Slight change of shade about the king 
with music. (7.) 


4. Irish politician and writer. (7.) 

S$. No more jumps beyond the pale. 
G, 2, 6) 

6. Most of Vienna is in the river. (S.) 








7. A writer apostrophised. (4.) 

8 It may be deduced from Henley that 
Chance has one. (8.) 

12. It enables the motorist to get a move 
on. (4, 7.) 


Solution on June 20 


The winner of Crossword No. 679 is: Miss E. C. 
Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


PATERSON, 42, 
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The Bookshop known the world over 


New and Secondhand, English, American, 
European and Oriental Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works bought; 
lists invited. 


HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 


3/- per line. Line averages 32 leters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra 
PERSONAL 


LL ABOUT ANTIQUE CHINA. We are | 


anxious to buy. at sight, for cash, any 
Pine Old English China Pigures or Groups. 
Groups. Vases. Breakfast. Dinner. Des- 
sert and/or Tea services, made over 100 
—_ - Painted with Flowers, Sea-shelis. 
Scenes, Birds, &c., &c., Also 

Bin ips. specimens or 


pre and Poodles. 
erably a whole 
Collection bought rd sh owt for Cash. We 
Call. We Pay. and We Take 


Away.—Lorizs Ry “eet i913 Dept. T.8., 
89b,-Wigmore St., London, W.1. ‘Phone 
WEL. 7077. 

NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 


LaMBerT aNd Raccetr, Genealogists and 


Record Searchers, 48. Woodhurst Avenue. 
Watford, Herts. 
TTRACTIVE Hall, newly decorated, 
Central London, suitable conferences, 


orchestral concerts, etc., seat 250. Available 
Thurs., Fri. or Sat. eves. or Sat. aft. Write 
particulars: arden, Mary Ward Settle- 
partics.: Warden, Mary Ward Settlement, 
5-7, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. EUS 1816. 
AN GIN TRAPS whico torture. I can 
send you particulars of eleven = 
humane ways of killing rabbits. 
to buy rabbits with lecgs mangled by traps 
or swollen heads from snares. Also avoid 
furs got by torture, particularly ermine. 
Write for Fur Crusade leafiets from Mayor 
C. Van ver Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. Funds are needed. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
ANCER PATIENT (52162), poor man 
(62), condition rapidly worsening, is 
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C=. AND MEDALS, best prices one, 


esp tor . 

Cat. of Ly es Coins, 7s. x Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Smear. G 
Portland jon, Tel: * LAN 3677). 

RESCENT - oe wath AB imag the eee 
Coltsfoot et No nicotine. S 





fect smoke, 2s. per 4 ozs., post 

—Surmmpton & chur Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
XCLUSIVE Catering by Gratson 
4 (CaTerexs), Lixirep. “ Purely Private 


Caterers ""—VICtoria 4353 

HH‘ YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT 
COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; sult prices from 
£10 6s. 6d. Sen . for | eee 

Repmaynes, 15, Wigton, Cumberlan 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mendine—3-day 
Service. Post or call._—Bett Invistete 
Menvers, Lrp. 22 (£), New Bond St., W.1. 
ANNEQUINS.—The world-famous Lucie 


4 Clayton Appointments Bureau for 
| Fashion odels will give a free consult- 
ation to any girl considering training ay 


this modern career.—449, Oxford St.. W.1. 
MAY. 0667. 


| Pitnste KNITTING PATTERNS with Ba 


tended by crippled wife who finds it hard | 


to manage. Please help us to care for 
(also hundreds of other sad _ cases). 
Jewellery accepted and _ sold.- om 

JETY FOR CANCER x he Appeal G.7 
Victoria Street, 5.W.1 

AREERS as Hotel Book-keeper-Recep- 

tionists, Management Dietitian- 

Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


HURCH vestments, silver, brassware, &c., 

for sale sec.-hand. Appro. Also 100,000 
used new. Lists 3d.— 
Micuett, 29, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 


OMPLETELY BEDRIDDEN yet too poor 
to buy a wireless set. Old man of 
79 living alone, housebound, no sinews in 
his legs, gastric ulcer. (Case No. 1557.) 
The sole aim_ of the “ Wireless for the 
en’’ Society is to provide free 
wireless facilities for such tragic cases. 
Funds are urgently needed. Leaflet 105 
will give you further information on — 
Society's nation-wide activities, post 
from the Secretary, The ‘* Wireless for the 
iden” Society, 55a, Welbeck Street. 
-l. (Reg. Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 


UITARS. Wide range of old and new 
nylon-strung instruments from Spain, 
France, Russia, Sweden, etc. At prices 
ranging from £6 to £100.—Box 446C. 
EALING FOR THE INCURABLES. 
year to save life. 
us to help the helpless in 
Britain's mctuary of Healing. . Kindly 
send an offeri to the Revo. Jonn Marn- 
tarp, Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset and 
make cheques and P.O.’s payable to Milton 
Abbey Fund. 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
Good 


morning coffee, lunch and tea. 
food and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
Son, » Tottenham 


licensed..—HEAL AND 
Court Road, mF 


E you wish to distribute advertising gifts 


at Christmas or on any other occasion 
please inspect our large range. Ask for 
illustrated Catalogue /4 Ricnarp Hocu- 
Fetp (Lonpon) Lrp., 28, Archway Rd., N.19. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Doveias Jicsaw Lisrary (8), Wilmslow. 

Manchester. 
——— or NERVOUS ‘*STOP” 
by Psychological Processes. 


edied 
| Weekly. "Postal Tuition. Write for er = 
Me. Cu 


| issue now ready. of all 


antes Seymour, “ Ver 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel: 1785. 
HE BURNING question, smokers say, 
is “‘can one get Tom Lone to-day ? ”’ 


HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. — A 
monthly review of Literature, Eco- 
nomics, History, Philosophy, = etc., 
edited by hael Oakeshott, Denis 
Brogan. C w. ar Michael Postan, 
Basil Willey and T. D. Williams. June 


booksellers, 3s. 
net (30s. p.a.). 
HE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 
is available for meetings. Seats up 
to 100. Moderate rentals.- —Apely. GENERAL 
Secretary, is 4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


NICOLL & CO., shirtmakers, announce 
e special offer. D.B. 2 piece suits, hand 
finished solid worsted, 20 cuineas, ready to 
wear or to measure. also 100 per cent, nylor 
c/a shirts, 95s., plus Is. postage. — 66, 
Jermyn Street. London, $.W.l 

1 Il WAS KING when we began 
selling fine s»erries in York for which 

the city was noted since the XVI Century ! 
Send 20s. for a case of four quarter bottles 
one of each of our four most popular 
wines (Cloister Cream, Cloister Pine. Old 
Bridge Amontillado and Mirador Dry 8. 
African) carriage free.-J. & G. OLpPIELD 
Lrp., Bin 308, St. Sa.npson’s Square, York 





instructions in English: ‘* Tricol 
6d. ist, APE. from your usual new 
Price, a (Dept. 57), 25. Vi 


—% 
ers 


C SLD JEWRASRY, GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post - rsonal call. 

-~Harrops, Lto., London, 8.W SLO 1 
‘ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers. 
followin Record Prices:— 


£3-£25 bow Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10- YY? .~ Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, 
Five Stone Biamond Rings, 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash 
no obligation to sell, M. Hayes ano Sons, 
Lro., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLborn 9177. 
——_ your fur coat? 
or send it for a sa one. 
invited.—D. Curwen, Dept ae 
combe Street (qpcette Lost propesty Office), 
Baker Street, Est. over 30 years). 
NLENDER FEET? A..AA, AAA. You 
\) can be perfectly fitted from over 1,000 
pairs, always in stock, of special Slim 
Fitting Physical Culture Fashion Shoes. 
American sizes 6-12.—E.uiott, 112, West- 
bourne Grove, W.2. Buses, 7, 15, 27, 
31, 36 and 46. 
SHOPPING BY POST 
DDRESSED Notepaper. —500, 18s. 6d. 
1,000, 
extra). Gene nting.— 
W. Trieste, "Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 64s. post 
ree. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. Self- 
supporting shirt-grip waist. ale stocked in 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ins waist and inside leg measurements, to 
"P,. Puuturps, 54-55, West Street. 
hton (Tel.: 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Bel faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
paid; 4 Ib i5s.. 6 lb. £1 1s.—Wessex 
Cuepps, Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 
OVELY RAYONS from the Home of 


Then bring 


requirements 
and dress cloths. 
Mary THompson, Dept 
Bradford, Yorks. 


."" 2, Paley Road, 


EW IRISH Linen Lengths. (1) Natural 
Shade (a) 6 = x 24 in., each 22s. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 im., each 268. (2) Fee. 


6 yds. x 24 in., each 25s. Carr. free. 

faction or money H. Conway, Ta. 
(Dept. 454), 1, Stoke Newington " 
London, N.16. 


CHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy 
White or Primrose; each Lm + 


150 ins., 2 panels, 19s., 4 
8 panels 70s. Post and Packing is. 
faction or ‘= ¥ —H. WAY, 
(Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16. 
yoann TOWELS (Now all Tax ~~. 
(1) size 22 in. x 44 in. striped, 
white, 4 for 2ls., astel shade 4 for 
%s. 6d. (2) Coloured 30 in. x 46 in. 4 
for 2%s. an and Package Is. Re 4 
back guarantee.-Premier DRarer Co. 
(Dept. fe). et Church St., London, N.16. 


STRAWBERRY PROTECTION NETS 


GUARANTEED BIRD, FROST & ROT- 
PROOF & fully COVERS AREAS NAMED. 
PROTECTS all ut, 30ft. x 3ft. 5s. 3d.; 
by 6ft. 10s. 6d.; by 8 . 

by 16ft. 28s.; by 24ft. ” 42s. 


18s., 





$d. sq. yd. CRICKET, TENNIS NETS 
SURROUNDS, ANGLING, ETC. CATA- 
LOGUE FREE 


| SUTTON, Netmaker, SIDCUP, KENT 
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